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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Essay Explaining the Cause of the Present Agricultural Distress, 
and the best Mode of: Relieving it. 


Brrore investigating the causes of the present Agricultural . 
“ Distress, and the remedies proposed to obviate them, it 
may be necessary briefly to notice the previous state of politi-. 
cal economy which has induced these causes, and their distress= 
ing results, For sixty years past, particularly since the con- 
clusion of the American war in 1782, the high taxes and va~ 
rious public burdens, as also the prohibitory duties and boun- 
ties for exportation, rendered the commercial state of society im 
Great Britain highly artificial. ‘The merchandise of the East 
and: West: India trade, the silk manufactory, in short every ar~ 
ticle of home consumption, was protected from foreign competi- 
tion. The landed interest also enjoyed a similar protection by 
‘repeated Corn Bills. It had been ascertained, during the above 
‘period, that the produce of grain in Great Britain had been 
insufficient for her supply; and that, im consequence, the avers 
age price depended upon the rate at which foreign.corn was al-~ 
lowed to be imported. The cause of this insufficiency may 
have partly proceeded from the great increase of the consump= 
tion of wheat. About fifty years ago, almost no wheat was 
used by the labouring classes of Scotland, Ireland, arid the - 
northern parts of England. This change of diet, along with 
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the increase of population, would double the demand for wheat; 
whilst the principles and resources of agriculture had not yet 
arrived at that final development to which, from the establish- 
‘ment of the Board of Agriculture, and the exertions of our pa- 
triotic countryman Sir John Sinclair, they afterwards attained. 
So rapid, indeed, has been the progress of improvements, that, 
during the last twenty-five years, more lime has been manufac- 
tured, more drainage of land effected, and more waste land re- 
claimed, than ever had been previously accomplished since the 
introduction of civilization. Great quantities of wheat are now 
exported from the northern counties of Scotland, and particu- 
larly from Ireland, where, twenty-five years ago, the oukdvalien 
of that grain was almost unknown. In the year 1815, public 
burdens of every description had increased ; the high taxation 
had enhanced the price of every article of consumption; and 
the manufacturer, being fully employed, was enabled to pur- 
chase liberally the produce of agriculture; hence the value of 
land and its produce had also risen, although more particular] 
by the increased demand during the war. In this state of af 
fairs, the last Corn bill was passed in 1815, regulating the prices 
of importation— Wheat, 80s. per quarter; Rye, Peas and Beans, 
at 53s.; Barley, Bear, or Bigg, at 40s.; and Oats at 27s. per 
quarter. From the operation of this law, the capitalist who 
had purchased land expected a return for his money, and the 
_ tenant who had taken his lease during high prices, trusted that 

he would be enabled to fulfil his bargain with his landlord; 
but he has been disappointed in this expectation, from a variety 
of unforeseen circumstances. Amongst other causes may be 
reckoned, the cessation of the war demand;' the diminished 
consumption of the manufacturer from his regular employment 
being greatly superseded by the increased power of productive ; 
machinery. The two om 4 crops of 1816-17 opened the ports. 
for importation; and four most abundant successive crops (which 
seldom occurs), together with the extraordinary and unprece- 
dented importation from Ireland, have so glutted the markets 
as to render grain almost unsaleable. : 

All these causes have rendered the operations of the corn 
law nugatory. The capitalist who vested his money in land 
has lost it; the tenant has been unable to fulfil his bargain 
with his landlord ; and the proprietor, in many cases, has not 
only lost his rent altogether, but has been forced to farm his 
own land himself, with great loss and inconvenience. In cases 
of borrowed money, in many instances, from the great fall of 
- dand, the whole property has not been adequate to pay the 

mortgagee. This state of affairs has been productive of the 
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greatest confusion and distress to all concerned in agriculture; 
and hence the urgent necessity of the present application ts 
Parliament. 

There is, in the spirit of traffic which more or less pervades 
all ranks in Great Britain, a certain selfish principle which re- 
joices in the misfortunes of others; so much so, that it has been 
observed that, notwithstanding all his spontaneous generosity, 
John Bull will stand with his hands in his breeches pockets, 
and care not a button if all the world around him are at war, 
or perishing, provided he is comfortable himself.* This apa- 
thy has been considerably increased in the present instance, by 
the opposition of those connected with manufactures; as also 
by a new sect of political economists, at the head of which 
may be ranked Ricardo, Torrens, &c. ‘These gentlemen are 
in general unfavourable to all monopolies, restrictive or exclu- 
sive laws; and their reasoning is founded upon this principle, 
that however much the Navigation act, and other exclusive 
laws, may have been beneficial to Great Britain, yet, whenever 
the same principle is acted upon by other nations as a measure 
of retaliation (which is the case at present), Britain, being the 
greatest commercial and manufacturing power, will be the 
greatest loser by this system of mutual exclusion. These gen- 
tlemen qualify their opposition by declaring, that they only 
wish to introduce their views in the most gradual manner. 
However, if these abstract ideas are brought to bear on this 
question, the particular specialities of the case deny their utili- 
ty, and reject their application; for, if general principles are 
confined to any particular case, they operate as a penalty, and 
not as an act of justice. 

From all these circumstances, not only the Corn Bill, but the 
present application to Parliament has met with considerable 
opposition ; and some of the publications of Mr Ricardo and 
the followers of his system might have made considerable impres- 
sion on the public mind, if they had not been promptly met and 
refuted by able opponents, particularly by Sir John Sinclair. 

Having thus stated the causes, and the opposition which 
the supporters of an application for Parliamentary relief have 
had to encounter; it remains to state the present situation of 
the farmers, the demands of the landed interest, and .the re- 
medies which have been proposed for their relief. The agri- 
culture of Great Britain is at present under the direction of 
tenants, of great professional knowledge and large capital, 
who possess farms of from one hundred to a thousand acres 
of arable land, the sheep farms being proportionally larger. 


* This is an inconsiderate remark, and much too strong.—Con. 
R 
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These farms were taken when the markets were high, and the 
Corn Bill afforded them a just ground for expecting a remu- 
nerating price for their labour and capital. In this expecta- 
tion they have been disappointed, as already narrated ; they 
have met with severe losses, yet they are not disheartened, nor do 
they abandon themselves to despair; well knowing, that neither 
Government nor the landed interest will permit a most useful 
and intelligent class of individuals to be utterly ruined by a tem- 
porary misfortune, nor behold with indifference the boasted 
agriculture of Britain reduced to the same state of depression, 
as on the Continent of Europe and in Ireland. Remedies have 
been proposed, which, without injury to any part of the commu- 
nity, they are confident will be adequate to their relief; and the 
immediate adoption of which, they would wish to impress upon 
Government by every means in their power. The real argu- 
ment in this question therefore is, not whether the Corn laws 
were originally framed on the best general principles, but 
whether the most useful class in the community, the yeomen 
and tenantry of Britain, are to be ruined and annihilated by a 
temporary misfortune, and the whole landed interest ultimately 
involved in the same destruction. 
* But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied.’ 

An effectual plan for removing the agricultural distress, in 
part or in whole, is at present the grand desideratum which, for 
two years past, the agricultural and political economists have 
been searching for in vain. It was therefore with great satis- 
faction we observed, that it had not only attracted the serious 
consideration of Parliament, but also of the Highland Society 
of Scotland, and of every other society connected with agricul- 
ture. In discussing this subject, almost every plan that inge- 
nuity can suggest has been brought forward. The landed in- 
terest, in this case, resembles a patient labouring under a com- 
plicated disease, in the hands of a committee of physicians; every 
one has a favourite nostrum, which alone is to effect a cure; 
the patient himself expects that it is to be accomplished all at 
once, as if by magic; whereas, although there are prescriptions 
much more effectual than others, still regimen must be attended 
to as well as medicine, the system must be propt and support- 
ed in every vulnerable point; for itis only by unremitting at- 
tention to the various specialties of the case that the disease 
can be fairly met, or a radical cure accomplished. 

So far therefore the labours of Parliament and the Agricultu- 
ral Committee are entitled to high approbation. The farmers are 
now exempted from all high taxation; the repeal or alteration 
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of the horse-duty, the duties on salt, malt and leather, are all in 
his favour, as also the various duties on foreign produce. If to 
these had been added Mr Curwen’s motion for a duty on foreign 
tallow, it would most materially have assisted feeding in all its 
branches, which seems rather to have been overlooked. Go- 
vernment have also offered loans of money, and have proposed 
public granaries if found requisite. Reflections have been 
made, on account of unnecessary delay; but it is evident that 
a knotty point remained to be settled between landlord and 
tenant, before any thing could be done for the benefit of the 
Jatter, which was the over-high rents. ‘These have now been very 
generally reduced, perhaps more so than ever could have been 
expected, 

But at this particular crisis, especially when the war demand 
has ceased, and the market is rantothed with labour, some- 
thing more is wanting, which, unless it is obtained, a series of 
abundant crops, notwithstanding all these advantages, may ren- 
der grain almost unsaleable. This desideratum has (it is con- 
ceived) also been discovered and given to the public, in a 
letter from Archibald Dunlop Esq., to the proprietors and occu- 
re of land in Great Britain, which may be considered as oy 
ar the best publication that has appeared on the subject ; indeed, 
his arguments are so conclusive, and his case is so clearly made 
out, that he has left little for the reviewer or commentator, but 
an unqualified expression of approbation. From a firm convic- 
tion that the attention of the public cannot be too strongly di- 
rected to this point, the whole of this most excellent letter is 
transcribed in the Appendix, * Without anticipating the letter 
itself, it will be proper to state, that its major proposition is a 
free spirit trade and extended distillation. As this is conceived 
to be the most rational and effectual remedy for the agricultural 
distress, its merits will require to be particularly discussed and 
illustrated in the present Essay. 

There are various objections stated to this plan by those 
havifig, or imagining that they have, an interest in so doing; 
but the principal objection is, that it would prove inefficient, 
because, in as far as the distilleries increased, the breweries would 
be diminished in the same proportion. In Scotland, this alter- 
native has not taken place, the increase and the diminution of 

onsumption has not materially, if at all, interfered with the use 





* This paper was not transmitted with the present article; but hav- 
2 procured a copy of Mr Dunlop’s Address, and also of Mr Brodie’s, 
twhich it seems to be a reply, we shall give both, that our readers 
DL be in possession of the arguments on both sides.—Con. 
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of beer; but granting that this should be so far the case, it can 
be no reason why oa Pnafihinnan should not have it in his power 
at all times to indulge his taste or consult his health, by havin 
the choice of good spirits or beer. This power of choice will 
be found of more importance than is generally imagined, as 
both spirits and beer, when taken in moderation, are whole- 
some; yet, in particular cases, they are both hurtful. Thus, 
although spirits, when taken to excess, are prejudicial, yet 
when taken judiciously, they are of service in preventing the 
effects of a moist or damp atmosphere, as also of pestilential va- 
pours, or unclean occupations, or damp military camps. For 
example, we find, in the instance of the men who were in the 
boat with Captain Bligh after the mutiny, exposed for near a 
month to cold, wetness, and hunger, what a powerful effect even 
one tea-spoonful of rum had in fortifying them against such 
hardships. Spirits and water have also been substituted in place 
of beer or weak wines, in both army and navy, with the most 
salutary effects in warm climates. Malt liquors, although use- 
ful to the lean or laborious in temperate climates, are improper 
for persons labouring under, or threatened with, asthma, pal- 
SY; dropsy, bilious complaints, flatulencies or acidities in the 
stomach; thick or. stale beer is also improper for the gravel, 
and even engenders that disease. When new, it is injurious to 
weak bowels; so that there is but a medium time that it can be 
drunk to advantage, which, in warm climates, is very short. What 
has been said of warm climates, will equally apply to England 
during the warmest part of summer. At that period, the too 
plentiful use of malt liquors will engender the same complaints, 
which often prove prematurely fatal to the labouring classes. 
The moderate and judicious use of spirits, therefore, either as a 
temporary ngs or as a medicine, would be attended with the 
same salutary effects as have been experienced in the navy ; and, 
on the return of a cooler temperature, the labourer would re- 
fara to the more nourishing beverage of beer with unimpaired 
health and a sound constitution. 

Thus, it would appear, that the only people who could rea- 
sonably complain of this alteration, would be those interested 
in quack-medicines, in hospitals, or in poor-houses; to whom 
we may add, the upholsterer and the grave-digger. And the 
only rivalship between the brewery and distillery, would be that 
wholesome competition, which, by checking the too common 
adulteration of both articles, would increase the health and in- 
terest of all concerned. It has also been said, that the distil- 
lery would not only put down the smuggling, but injure the im- 
portation of foreign spirits and wines, and the revenue derived 
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therefrom. ‘To these charges it pleads guilty; but offers, in 
compensation, a remedy for the agricultural distress,—a more 
wholesome beverage and a larger revenue. It has also been 
said, that it would corrupt the morals of the lower classes; this 
assertion has been disproved, from the experiment which has 
been tried in Scotland. 

Objections have also been stated to this plan from a quarter 
least expected. Mr Brodie of Scoughall, an eminent Seen, 
objects to it on account of reducing the profits of the breeder 
and feeder of cattle, or of the turnip grower. This objection 
has undergone an ample discussion from Mr Dunlop and others, 
from which it would appear, that Mr Brodie has overrated the 
quality of the dreg and draff, as also the quantity of meat pro- 

uced. And it certainly would be rather difficult to prove that 
the breeder would be injured by a competition for his article. 
At the same time, there can be no doubt but that the profit 
would be less on coast-side farms, where there is abundance of 
manure, (and to which it is supposed that Mr Brodie alludes), 
than on land of an inferior description; but it is presumed, that 
what might be lost in feeding, would be more than doubly re- 
paid by the sale of grain; and, at all events, it is folly to startle 
at the shadow instead of the substance ; for if the grain is. brought 
to a good market, Mr Dunlop has certainly proved that the 
husks cannot be very formidable. 

Having explained the principal objections to a free trade and 
more extended distillation, it remains to state the advantages 
that will accrue to the public at large, and more particularly to 
the landed interest from its speedy adoption. Distilleries have 
long been considered as of the highest advantage to agriculture, 
because they take the surplus quantity of grain out of the market 
when the crops are abundant. When they are stopped in de- 
fective crops, they supply a never-failing resource against fa- 
mine, thereby operating as immense public granaries, moder- 
ating alike the effects both of redundancy and famine; besides 
retaining that money in the country which would otherwise be 
expended on foreign spirits. They also enrich the district in 
which they are situated, by an additional supply of food for 
cattle, and dung. In this point of view, a distillery may be con- 
sidered as a limekiln, or a city supplying a barren district with 
manure. This, at first, will produce an additional demand for 
grain ; and although ultimately, by ae the district, it may 
produce a still greater abundance of corn, let it not thence be 
nferred that it is not a great national improvement; the same 
ferversity of judgment which would condemn it, would extin- 
fish the limekiln, cast the manure into the sea, and destroy 
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all the improvements of machinery. For these reasons, as well 
as the great revenue which distilleries afford to Government, 
they are considered to be of the highest national importance. 
This political axiom is exhibited in a still stronger point of view 
in infant colonies. In Botany Bay and Van , vt sane Land, 
for instance, distillation was forbidden, and rendered illegal, 
from a mistaken idea that it would prove prejudicial to the mo- 
rals of the colony. This prohibition was universally complain- 
ed of, as the most ruinous and destructive measure that could 
be adopted. ‘The whole money of the colony was annually ex- 
ported for foreign spirits, whilst the redundancy of grain put a 
stop to all agricultural improvements. After repeated applica- 
tions, they were allowed to distil their own grain; and they 
consider the repeal of that prohibition as the greatest boon that 
they have received from the mother country. The whole grain 
distilled in New Holland would not exceed 5000 quarters, tak- 
ing the consumption of spirits at the same average as in Bri- 
tain. This will appear a very small quantity to be deemed of 
so great importance ; but being allowed to accumulate for years, 
it rendered grain unsaleable. The case is similar in Great Bri- 
tain. An abundant crop may perhaps leave two months con- 
sumption on hand after the year’s supply: if, in addition to that, 
above 400,000 quarters (which, under proper regulations, might 
be added to the distillation) were allowed to accumulate, in 
three years it would render grain altogether unsaleable. Nearly 
the same train of circumstances have occurred in every infant 
colony. It is besides well known, that an intimate knowledge 
of all our various processes of distillation, was considered as a 
most important acquisition by all those distinguished foreigners 
who have visited Great Britain since the peace, with the inten- 
tion, no doubt, of ameliorating their own territories by their 
introduction, as well as that of our other manufactures. This 
also should be an additional argument for the speedy adoption 
of this plan, that the foreign market may not be previously oc- 
cupied by others. The evident inference from these statements 
is, that what was considered so important to the agriculture and 
prosperity of New Holland, and those other countries merging 
into civilization, must be far more advantageous to Great Bri- 
tain, on account of the largeness of her capital, the ingenuity’ 
of her manufacturers, the advantages of her coal-fields, and] 
above all, her immense commerce, affording a constant outl 
to every species of exportation. It appears from the examin¢ 
tions of Messrs Dunlop, M‘Quin, &c., before the Committe 
of the House of Commons, and from Parliamentary papers ¢- 
‘dered in consequence of these examinations, as well as from 
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other documents, that the foreign market is very extensive. 
The East Indies, Canada, Portugal, are mentioned. ‘The New 
Hollanders promise themselves a ready market in the Asiatic 
Islands and South America. In short, it is an article which, 
if good, finds a ready market in every country; and a gentle- 
man who should be well acquainted with the subject, in his ex- 
amination before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
states the probable amount, in grain, to be from 100,000 to 
150,000 quarters which might be required for foreign exporta- 
tion, and 444,444 as the additional quantity for home con- 
sumption. 

From the above facts, as well as various others connected 
with the corn and money markets, it would appear, that the 
stimulus given to the prices by an additional demand, is not de- 
termined by the certainty that there will remain an overplus on 
hand after that demand is satisfied. Thus, in the most abun- 
dant crops during the war, the prices of grain received an im- 
pulse from the large and early demands of Government con- 
tractors, which continued throughout the season, although there 
was ultimately a great reversion in the hands of the farmer and 
merchant. 

It is on this account that all financiers attribute the advan- 
tages of the sinking fund solely to the creating of a constant 
demand for loose or saleable stock ; thereby causing a continual 
briskness in the market, and confidence in Government secu- 
rities, but which is not ascribed to the diminution of the debt. 
For these reasons, it is almost impossible to calculate the im- 
mense advantages that would accrue to the agriculturists from 
a more extended distillation and a free trade, or the adoption 
of Mr Dunlop’s plan. It would at once rectify the fatal effects 
of an overstocked market, and would be most peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the present times and circumstances, when a deficiency 
of agricultural capital forces corn prematurely to market. It 
would operate on the price of grain in the same manner as the 
sinking fund on the stock-market, creating a constant demand 
and briskness of sale, which is the very soul of all agricultural 
as well as commercial speculations. 

The present Corn Law appears to be defective, with regard to 
the rate for regulating the importstion of oats, which is fixed 
at 27s. per quarter. The difference between the best potatoe 
oats and the inferior kinds is so great, that the average import- 
ation price is lower in proportion than other grain. From this 
it may so happen, from a defective crop, from a combination 
among the corn merchants, or a manceuvre in taking the ave- 
rage prices, that this grain may be brought above the import- 
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ation rate, and then so much is imported that the market is 
overstocked for years. Before the passing of Mr Robinson’s 
bill for improving the method of striking the average prices, 
this literally happened, and the oat market has yet scarce re- 
covered. From this circumstance, in a good climate few or no 
oats are now raised, and even the sowing of barley is much li- 
mited; as wheat is the only grain at present that can pay a 
rent. The consequence of this will be an overstock of wheat, 
whilst the oat and barley market may again be thrown open to 
importation. 

The evil resulting from this vacillating state of the markets, 
though favourable to the speculator, must be ruinous to agri- 
culture. If the importation prices of grain were partly regu- 
lated by its value in distillation, and the distiller encouraged to 
use what was most profitable, along with a free trade and ex- 
tended distillation, it is conceived that, by these means, this ir- 
regularity would be materially corrected. The system of ware- 
housing will also require particular regulation. 

In order to place Mr Dunlop’s plan in a strong point of view, 
it needs only to be stated, that the distillers consume a very 
large proportion of British grain, so much so, that, supposing 
they were stopped by Government in a fair average crop, it 
would render grain almost unsaleable. On the other hand, if 
the consumption of the distilleries were doubled, in the same or 
in a similar average crop, it would raise the price of grain 
above the importation prices. The distilleries, therefore, are a 
powerful lever in the hands of Parliament, to raise or depress 
the value of grain at pleasure, or to regulate the average prices 
to any standard which it shall judge most proper for the inte- 
rest of the United Kingdom. 

Having thus illustrated a few of the many advantages that 
would attend Mr Dunlop’s plan, the conclusions are,—that with 
a free trade, and extended distillation under good regulations 
for producing spirits of the finest quality, the consumption of 
grain would bear a just proportion, and would be adequate to 
the supply even of the most abundant crop, which by no other 
means can possibly be effected; and if, from abundant crops, 
exportation should be necessary, the only possible and rational 
mode of effecting it is in the shape of spirits. 

If, contrary to all probability, this most salutary measure 
should be found not entirely adequate to remove the agricultu- 
ral distress, then, and not till then, the scheme of public gra- 
naries might be entitled to serious consideration. Although 
this idea has been stigmatized as a combination to raise the price 
of corn, which would prove inefficient and abortive, . yet those 
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who have well considered that, generally, once in four or five 
years, there has been a great deficiency in the British crops, 
will pause, before they condemn a plan which offers an imme- 
diate advantage, and promises a cheap and certain relief against 
future contingencies; and still more so, because, if Mr Dun- 
lop’s ideas were adopted, the plan of warehousing would be en- 
tirely superseded with regard to all grain except wheat, and 
even there it would be much limited. But as the exportation 
of wheat is almost impossible, in a case of great superabundance, 
public granaries would in fact become a general combination 
‘for the good of the public at large. 

Viewing the question under all these impressions, we hailed 
the appearance of Mr Dunlop’s letter to the proprietors and 
occupiers of land in Great Britain, as the first appearance of 
plain unsophisticated common sense that had appeared on the 
subject. At the same time, it is very evident that the plan of a 
free trade, and extended distillation, has to contend with many 
and powerful enemies, viz. the West India proprietors; the im- 
porters of foreign wines and spirits; the brewers of beer and 
home-made wines; and the English distillers, who hold the 
present monopoly. To these may be added the Jews and 
Stock-brokers, who attribute every national misfortune to a de- 
ranged state of the currency; the Whigs, to over-taxation; the 
Religious, to immorality; and the Reformers, to an imperfect 
representation. With equal justice and propriety, though per- 
haps with more sincerity, the renowned Don Quixote attribut- 
ed all his misfortunes (particularly those which he could not 
comprehend) to the power of enchantment. Whatever may be 
the fate of Mr Dunlop’s proposition, it cannot make the least 
alteration as to the merits of the question. In the present state 
of political economy, it would be wasting time to prove, that all 
monopoly is equally prejudicial to the interest of the public and 
of the revenue; but in this case, which so vitally affects the in- 
terest of agriculture, the landed interest may be thus addressed. 
‘*¢ Gentlemen, you have repealed the taxes on agriculture; you 
have generally reduced your rents; in short, you have made 
every exertion and sacrifice that could have been expected, and 
Parliament have seconded your endeavours. Follow up these 
salutary measures, by abolishing the present monopoly, and 
throwing open the spirit trade. Regulate the Excise laws in 
such a manner as shall enable the distiller, not only to afford 
the best spirits at a moderate price for home consumption, but 
also to compete in the foreign market with profit. By thus ex- 
tending the distillation, you will export your own grain to the 
most advantage, and secure to yourselves a relief more bene- 
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ficial than temporary loans of money, and more to be depended 
upon than the ever fluctuating laws of foreign importation. 

Should, therefore, Mr Dunlop’s plan meet with the approba- 
tion of the most eminent agricultural economists in the king- 
dom, particularly that of our illustrious countryman Sir John 
Sinclair, and those connected with the Highland Society of 
Scotland,—should it also be sanctioned by the Honourable 
Board of Agriculture, and supported by the landed interest,— 
there can be no doubt that it will be the interest of administra- 
tion, as it is already their wish, to second these endeavours, b 
the speedy adoption of a plan which promises to restore happi- 
ness and prosperity to a large, industrious, and important class 
of the community. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr Brodie’s Address to the Landed and Farming Interest of 
Great Britain, more particularly of Scotland. 


Ir is with great reluctance that I submit the following obser- 
vations to the public; for, though deeply impressed with the 
importance of the subject, and conscious of the rectitude of my 
intentions, and justice of my cause, I am yet afraid, that, for 
want of the necessary qualifications as a writer, I may not be 
able to make the case appear so clear to others as it does to 
myself. 

But when we hear of a plan for altering the Distillery Laws, 
got up with care, combined with skill, and circulated with dili- 
gence in every quarter where it could be supposed to produce 
effect; and, now that a petition is laid before Parliament for 
liberty to bring in a Bill on the subject, we naturally begin to 
inquire, Who are likely to be affected by this sudden alteration 
of the laws ? 

It appéars to me, that this proposed alteration will not only 
be injurious to the brewers, the hop-growers, and the agricul- 
turists of the kingdom, but will entail absolute ruin on the 
landed and farming interest of Scotland, by producing, through 
means of distillery offal, an immense increase in the supply of 
fat cattle. Deeply impressed with the conviction of the dan- 
ger hence arising to the agriculturist, I consider it a duty I 
owe to the landed and farming interest of Scotland, to lay my 
view of the subject before the public. 

The proposal of the distillers is, to have a free trade in spi- 
rits between Scotland and England, by which, they allege, 
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that nearly 7,000,000 gallons more — will be consumed, and 
that this will effect the consumpt of upwards of 300,000 quar- 
ters of barley. This additional quantity of — they say, 
will not in the least affect the brewery of England; and that, 
so far from being injurious to public morals, it will actually im- 
prove them !—an allegation than which nothing can be sup- 
posed more fallacious. 

That such an alteration of the existing laws will enable the 
distillers in Scotland to increase their trade, and to realize 
great fortunes, I have not a doubt; but, for this very reason, we 
ought to receive with caution, suggestions coming from men so 
strongly interested in what they recommend. 

Their statement is plausibly drawn up, and well calculated 
to mislead those who take only a superficial view of the subject, 
and do not consider the various interests which the proposed 
alteration is likely to involve. 

Let me, undies as a Practical Farmer, lay before you, in 
the first place, my views of the importance of the rearing and 
feeding of live-stock, to the landed and farming interest of 
Scotland; and, from my long experience, I can, with some de- 
gree of confidence, assert, that my statement will be found very 
near the truth. I pay about 6000/. of yearly rent; and I find 
that, if I do not make fully a third of that sum by feeding, I 
am not doing well; and although some farms in East Lothian 
may have a greater dependence on stock, and some less, I con- 
sider that my own will afford a pretty fair average of the coun- 
ty in this respect; so that I calculate, on the whole, that at 
least one-third of the rents of the arable farms in East Lothian 
must be produced by the profits of stock, otherwise the present 
rents cannot be paid. In the counties of Edinburgh and Lin- 
lithgow, the calculation may be much the same as in East Lo- 
thian; but taking the whole lands of Scotland, arable and pas- 
ture, it will require much more than one-half of the rents to be 
paid by the profits of rearing and feeding stock. 

This branch of husbandry being thus of so much importance 
‘to Scotland, let me, by calculation, show how it will be affect- 
ed, by increasing distillation in the way proposed. 

The quantity of grain spirits (on which duty was paid) dis- 
tilled in Great Britain in the year 1820, was 6,816,420 galls., 
of which about one-half was distilled in Scotland, and the o- 
ther half in England; and more than one-third of what was 
distilled in Scotland was for the English market. The distil- 
lers propose, in the event of the restrictions being taken off, to 
double the above quantity of spirits, and, of course, the quan- 
tity of barley used in distillation. Mr Aitchison, distiller at St 
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Clement’s Wells, stated to a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1799, that the offal of 6} bushels of grain, after being 
distilled, would feed an ox, of 40 Dutch stones, for seven days; 
and that there is, besides, a sediment in the bottom of the fer- 
menting tuns of a very feeding quality. It follows, that a 
quarter of barley will feed an ox of 40 stones (Dutch weight, 
of 17} lib. to the stone) about nine days; and, as cattle eat in 
proportion to their weight, a quarter of barley will feed an ox 
of thirty-six stones, ten days; and the calculation being 18 
gallons of whisky from a quarter of good barley, it will appear 
that the quantity of barley distilled in Scotland and England 
in 1820 must have been 378,690 quarters, which is capable of 
feeding 20,750 cattle, of 36 stones, for 6 months, the time al- 
lowed for fattening an ox on that sort of food. In 1820, there 
were 3,227,509 quarters of barley malted in Great Britain; 
and, after giving a proper allowance for malt used by distillers 
and vinegar-makers, there will remain 3,000,000 quarters used 
by the brewers of the kingdom, which is nearly eight times the 
quantity of grain consumed in distillation.* Now, I think it 
almost equal to demonstration, that, were the distillers to in- 
crease the consumpt of grain spirits, the use of malt liquor 
would decrease to nearly the same amount; so that the con- 
sumption of barley, on the whole, would remain nearly the 
same; and as the hop-grower would have to convert part of 
his hop grounds into corn-fields, there would be more barley 
raised. My conclusion therefore is, that the hop-grower, the 
brewer, the breeder, and feeder of cattle, would all suffer to an 
immense extent, and no branch of agriculture be benefited. 
This is supposing the present distillation to be no more than 
doubled ; but, were it tripled, and again ultimately doubled, as 
a certain writer in the New Edinburgh Review supposes it may 
be, it would, in my opinion, be laying the whole agriculture of 
the kingdom at the feet of the distiller. - 

In order to illustrate still farther what I have stated, let me 
endeavour to ascertain what may be the weekly consumpt of fat 
cattle in the kingdom ; and, I think, I cannot do it better than 
by comparing that with the population and consumpt of East 
Lothian, which contains 35,000 inhabitants, or about a fifty- 
seventh part of the entire population of Scotland; and I sup- 
pose it will be admitted, that the consumpt of beef in East Lo- 
thian is as great, in proportion to its population, as the average 
of Scotland. I have been at much pains to ascertain correctly 


* It is worthy of remark, that draff, from brewing, is unfit for 
fattening cattle. 
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the number of cattle killed in this county, and I find that it 
does not exceed 26 (of 36 Dutch stones) weekly; this, multi- 
plied by 57, will make the weekly consumpt of Scotland four- 
teen hundred and eighty-two cattle, of 36 Dutch stones, of 
17} libs. Now, supposing the consumpt of beef in England to 
be double that of Scotland, in proportion to its population, this 
will make the weekly consumpt of England 17,774, forming a 
total of 19,266 cattle, of the same weight as the weekly con- 
sumpt of Great Britain, and 1,001,832 for the whole year: so 
that, were the distillers to increase their works no more than 
double, they would be able to supply the whole kingdom with 
beef, for more than a week in the year, in addition to what 
they do at present. 

As supply and demand regulate the price of all commodities, 
itis clear, that, when the supply of any article of daily con- 
sumption exceeds the demand to the extent of seven days in 
the year, and that continued annually, it would have the effect 
of lowering the market price of that article in a very great de- 
gree; but this extent may, perhaps, be better understood, by 
contrasting it with another branch of agriculture, which seems 
to attract public attention more than the rearing and feeding of 
cattle, although this last may be said to be the mandation of all 

ood farming. I shall suppose that Government were to enter 
into a treaty with Prussia, or any other, foreign power, to admit 
yearly into this country 200,000 quarters of wheat, free of duty, 
in exchange for woollen clothes, or other goods of British manu- 
facture. This might be held by some economists to be of great 
advantage, as it would extend the trade and manufactures of 
this country; but every person in the least acquainted with 
commerce or agriculture, will at once see the futility of such an 
argument; for, after every inquiry at persons engaged in the 
corn trade, the conclusion is, that it would reduce the value of 
wheat to whatever price it can be afforded by the grower in 
Prussia, besides causing a similar reduction in the price of all 
other sorts of grain, which, it is evident, would be the complete 
ruin of all the growers of grain in this kingdom. 

Having examined the probable effect which a week’s supply 
of wheat above the consumpt would have in the corn market, 
the same reasoning will apply to a week’s over-supply of beef; 
the above 200,000 quarters of wheat being no more than a 
week’s consumpt of the kingdom. It may be presumed, that a 
week’s supply of fat cattle over the consumpt will have the same, 
and even a worse effect, on the feeder of cattle. Because, 
should the price of wheat in this country ever become lower 
than it can be afforded by Prussia, the 200,000 quarters would 
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be kept back ; but distillery offal must continually go on pro- 
ducing beef, there being no other market for it, and, in the end, 
will inevitably effect the ruin of the feeding of cattle from farm- 
produce. 

In the above calculation, I have attempted to show the effect 
which this change of the distillery laws would have on the 
kingdom at large; let me now endeavour to show its probable 
effects upon Scotland in particular. 

That the Scotch distillers are in expectation of carrying on 
the trade to the full ‘extent I have stated, there can be no 
doubt; neither can it be questioned that their works already 
erected are quite sufficient for the purpose; and most of the 
large distilleries being in the vicinity of the Frith of Forth, a 
situation so highly favourable for carrying on the trade, the 
certainty I think is, that the Scotch distillers will have en- 
grossed the whole of it before a single new distillery could be 
erected in England. 

There is another very powerful reason that will operate in 
preventing the English capitalist from embarking in the trade. 
Distillation has, at all times, been under the management and 
regulation of Government; and should this change of law be 
found not to answer, it may be repealed before an English work 
could be set a-going; so that, it is obvious, the whole of this 
additional distillation will be carried on in Scotland; and all 
the offal will be employed in the fattening of cattle, which will 
afford a complete supply for the whole population of this coun- 
try for fifteen weeks of the year. It is impossible to form even 
an idea of the effect that would result from this; one thing is 
certain, it would be the ruin of every Scotch farmer who has 
land under lease, and would reduce the value of land over 
Scotland beyond all calculation, certainly not less than 15 or 20 
per cent.; and all this, without apparent advantage to any part 
of the community, excepting a few distillers. 

With regard to the pernicious effects the introduction of 
such a quantity of whisky into England might have on the 
health and morals of the lower orders of that country, I need 
say nothing, they are so very obvious; but I trust the Legisla- 
ture will have a watchful eye, not only over the morals of the 
community, but over every thing that concerns the welfare and 
best interests of the kingdom. 


Scoughall, 
April 8th, 1822. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr Dunlop’s Address to the Agricultural Interest of the United 
Kingdom. 


Tue distillery laws have recently excited much and deserved 
attention. ‘To the public,—to the agriculturist—and to the 
revenue, they are of great importance. 

The nature of these regulations, however, and the subject of 
distillation itself, being but imperfectly known, the attention of 
the proprietors and occupiers of land is earnestly called to the 
following statement. 





The trade of distillation is regulated by different laws in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Distillation, for the consumption of England, is carried on 
by fifteen distilleries, ten of which are in England, and five in 
Scotland ; the latter working wholly for exportation, under the 
English regulations,—and the English market is at all times 
open for the importation of Irish spirits. The spirits made by 
the English distillers are of the very worst possible quality, and 
consumed, after being rectified, or re-distilled, only by the 
lowest orders of society. 

In Ireland, distillers are allowed, in the same distilleries, 
and at the same time, to make spirits for home consumption, 
for exportation to Engiand, to Scotland, and to all the world. 
The distillers are more numerous than in England, and the 
spirits made are finer than those produced in England. The 
spirits not entered for home consumption may be bonded with- 
out payment of duty, and exported at pleasure, subject only to 
the duty payable in the country where landed. 

In Scotland, distillers for home consumption are not allowed 
to export spirits any where, whilst their market is at all times 
open for the importation of Irish spirits. They cannot even 
become export distillers, until their distilleries have remained 
idle for a twelvemonth; and if they then surmount the various 
obstacles placed in their way, they are obliged to work under 
the English regulations, and produce spirits of so bad a qua- 
lity, as to be only fit for exportation to, and for rectification in, 
England. 

t is therefore manifest, without detailing other circumstan- 
ces of inequality and of aggravation, that the Scotch distillers 
are not placed upon a footing of equality with other distillers ; 

VOL, XXIII. NO. 91. S 
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and they have applied to Parliament for the same facilities in 
conducting their trade as the Irish distillers possess. 

In presenting this application to Parliament, the Scotch dis- 
tillers have stated, from official documents, that England, with a 
population of twelve millions, pays duty, annually, upon less 
than 5,000,000 gallons British spirits, and consumes in distil- 
lation 277,777 quarters barley; that Ireland, with a popula- 
tion of six millions, and in the disturbed state of that country, 
pays duty upon 4,000,000 gallons British spirits, and consumes, 
in distillation, 222,222 quarters barley; and that Scotland, 
with a population of two millions, pays duty upon 2,500,000 
gallons British spirits, and consumes, in distillation, 138,888 
quarters barley. 

The Scotch distillers have further established, that when the 

English system of distillation extended to Scotland, the con- 
sumption of British spirits was reduced to nearly the same small 
proportion as the consumption in England ;—that illicit distilla- 
tion, and foreign smuggling increased ;—and that, from the al- 
teration of the law, by which a fine spirit is again made in Scot- 
land, the revenue, and the consumption of barley, have been in- 
creased, and the demoralizing effects of illicit distillation, and 
foreign smuggling, have been discouraged and diminished. 
: They have further ventured to affirm, that a similar altera- 
tion of the distillery laws, and the use of good spirits in England, 
would produce a corresponding increase in the consumption, as 
occurred in Scotland, and prove the best preventive against 
private distilling and foreign smuggling. 

To an application so equitable and reasonable, the Scotch 
distillers have met with the strongest assurances of support, and 
the public have received propositions so clear, and of so useful 
a practical tendency, with general approbation. 

The Scotch distillers naturally expected every opposition from 
the fifteen houses, who have continued to treat with the Irish 
distillers, and to hold a monopoly of the English market; and 
even from some official gentlemen, who, through custom, or 
want of inquiry, might be unintentionally prejudiced against 
them ; and they were fully prepared to show either the interest- 
ed or impolitic nature of such opposition. But they have, in 
addition to both these classes, met with another antagonist in the 
person of Mr John Brodie, tenant at Scoughall (Haddington- 
shire), who, in an Address published ‘ to the Landed and Farm- 
* ing Interest of Great Britain, more particularly of Scotland,’ 
asserts, that the desired alteration will be pernicious to public 
morals,—injurious to the brewer and hop-grower, by diminish- 
ing the consumption of malt liquor,—and wil} entail absolute 
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ruin upon the landed and ‘ farming interest of Scotland, by 
‘ producing, through the means of distillery offals, an immense 
* increase in the supply of fat cattle. ’ 

If an objection is to be taken against the use of ardent spirits, 
it applies to the whole system of distillation, and to the impor- 
tation of foreign spirits; but if the use of ardent spirits, and 
distillation, are to be legally tolerated, the best article will un- 
questionably have a preference in the market, and prove the 
most efficient preventive against smuggling. In proof of this, 
it is only necessary to refer again to the beneficial effects aris- 
ing from good spirits in Scotland, by which both foreign smug- 
gling and illicit distillation are cathy lessened, notwithstandi 
the very high duties ;—and, without the fear of contradiction, it 
may be asserted, that the morality and good conduct of the people 
in Scotland, if equalled, is not surpassed by that of any other 
people or nation. 

Fine malt whisky in Scotland is used in toddy, or punch, in 
the same manner as wine, or brandy and water, in England. 
From the improved quality, and from motives of economy, the 
demand for this fine whisky is rapidly increasing, whilst the de- 
mand for common spirits remains stationary. 

In Scotland there may be 100,000 families, or individuals, 
who consume ten gallons of this superior malt spirit annually, 
thereby affording a consumption of one million of gallons ; 
which, with the consumption of the same description of oo 
in taverns, will amount to more than one half of the Britis 
spirits upon which duty is paid in Scotland. 

Now, if the same calculation is extended to England, there 
will be 600,000 families, or individuals, who may use 6,000,000 
gallons; and with taverns, may create an additional yearly de~ 
—_ for 8,000,000 gallons malt whisky, or for 444,444 quarters 

rley. 

That this consumption will not interfere with the consump- 
tion of beer, will at once appear obvious to every person ac- 
quainted with the domestic habits of Scotland, and is confirmed 
by this authenticated fact. In 1806, when good spirits were 
made in Scotland, and duty was paid upon 3,047,105 gallons— 
duty was charged upon 1,282,984 bushels malt :—In 1814, when 
the English system of distillery regulations was extended to Scot- 
land, and bad spirits were made, the quantity of whisky, upon 
which duty was paid, diminished to 1,030,772; and, notwith- 
standing of the cheap price, and the fine quality of barley in 
that year, duty was only charged upon 1,306,440 bushels malt - 
—In 1819, when good spirits were again made in Scotland, 
duty was charged upon es and in 1820, upon 1,284,918 
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bushels; thus showing, that the use of spirits has no connexion 
with, nor influence upon, the use of beer. 

Mr Brodie’s great alarm, and only perceptible object in giv- 
ing his opinion to the public, seems to be the injury that would 
arise to the feeders of cattle, from the increase of distillation in 
Scotland, should the trade be opened to England. 

He asserts, that the whole of the distilling for England will 
be engrossed by distillers situated on the Frith of Forth, and 
that no English capitalist will embark in a trade that ~ be 
altered by Government ;—that both the breeder and the feed- 
erin Scotland will be deeply affected ;—that fully one third of 
the rent from arable land must be produced by profit arising 
from the rearing and feeding of stock;—and that this change 
must ruin the farmer, and reduce rents at least 15 or 20 per 
cent. 

The slightest reflection will convince any person, that, if Mr 
Brodie is correct in his assertion about the great increase in the 
feeding, that the breeder of cattle must be benefited from his 
estimated additional demand. 

Mr Brodie occupies a large breadth of turnip land. In his 
evidence before the Agricultural Committee in 1814 (Report, 
page 100), he states the rent of a turnip farm, consisting of 420 
acres, 2520/., and the whole return applicable to feeding, from 

70 acres of turnips, at 8/. per acre, - L.560 
70 acres of grass, at 6/. 6s, per ditto, - 441 


L.1001 


From which falls to be deducted, at least one half of the grass 
for the keep of his horses, servants, and family cows. After 
making a reasonable deduction for the additional expense of 
cultivating and feeding with a turnip crop, to preparing a bare 
fallow, and the deficiency in produce of the after-crops during 
a rotation, in consequence of substituting so many turnips for 
fallow, every practical farmer will see how far deficient a ac- 
tual sum from feeding will be to one third of the rent, even up- 
on turnip land. 

Two other gentlemen from East Lothian, furnished state- 
ments to same Committee. Mr William Turnbull, at South 
Belton, near Dunbar, states (page 108), that upon his farm of 
$54 acres, (which, in point of climate, he thinks the best in 
Scotland), rented at 1200/., he has only 20 acres of turnips an- 
nually :—his. lands being under the sixth shift rotation, and, 
consequently, leaving a very small return from feeding. 

Mr William Aitchison, St. Clement’s Wells, estimates (page 
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103), that on a farm of 300 acres, ata rent of 900/., cultivated 
under a rotation of six years, the whole green crop of clover 
and rye-grass, when valued at 6/. per acre, will only amount to 
300/., from which the keep of horses and cows being deducted, 
will not leave above one ninth of the rent to be derived from 
feeding. 

In the same Report, the late Mr Arthur Young, then Secre- 
tary to the Board of Agriculture for England, states (p. 81), 
that the expense of raising one acre of turnips is 8/. 8s. 10d., 
and the value of that acre, when grown (p. 82), is too high 
valued at 5d. The proportion and expense of raising an acre 
of grass, he computes at 7/. 2s. 4d., and he estimates its value 
at 7/. 

From the concurring opinion of several of the most intelligent 
tenantry in East Lothian, I am authorized in stating, that there 
is not one fifth of the arable land in that county applicable to 
the growth of turnips; and that upon land not adapted for the 
turnip husbandry, turnips are raised with evident and great dis» 
advantage ; and the feeding of stock is practised more as a mat= 
ter of necessity, for converting the straw into manure, than as an 
immediate source of profit ;—and I can state for myself, that 
from the occupation of 530 acres‘of arable land, rented at 
13601., about 80 acres of which are turnip soil, although I have 
uniformly avoided the making of hay, and eat all my turnips 
with sheep, I have seldom made more than 200/. in one year 
from feeding ; and for the last two years, my whole grass and 
turnips have paid almost nothing. 

To realize one-third of my rent, or 4501. by feeding cattle, 
and supposing cattle of 86 stones weight to leave a profit of five 
pounds each, it would require me to fatten upon farm-produce 
90 such cattle; a number that I do not greatly exceed, notwith- 
standing my unlimited supply of distillcry offals. 

Upon turnip land, the use of distiller’s offals may not be 
wanted for the decomposition of straw and the preparation of 
manure ; but, in clay soils, in which this county abounds, their 
fertilizing effects have been most advantageously felt, and duly 
appreciated. The demand for these from me has been, and 
continues, much greater than I can supply, and they bring a 
price far beyond their value for feeding ; and I have it certified 
to me by gentlemen farming upwards of four thousand acres of 
arable land, who have regularly got these offals, ‘ that the 
greatest benefits have becn experienced from them in the making of 
manure ; and that, in place of distillation having a tendency to 
reduce the rent of land, tt fertilizes the soil, and renders it more 
valuable.’ 
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A better knowledge, and a more dispassionate consideration 
of the subject, would have convinced Mr Brodie, that the dis- 
tillers upon the Frith of Forth cannot, without new erections, 
perform much additional work ;—that it is more natural and 
probable, that if new distilleries are wanted, they will be erect- 
ed, and with equal security to capitalists, rather in England than 
in Scotland ;—that there is now * no sediment in the bottom of 
fermenting tuns of a very feeding quality ;’—that the quality of 
distillers’ offals is totally changed, since the evidence quoted 
from the intelligent individual to whom he alludes was given; 
—that his estimate of the quantity of offals required for feed- 
ing, does not even approach to accuracy ;—that the contem- 
plated increase in the consumption of spirits is from malt ;— 
that the draff from malt, whether used in brewing or distilling, 
will be of the same value ;—that the value of dreg for feeding 
is reduced in proportion to the weakness and purity of the wort, 
and the lessened mucilage it contains ;—that the great body of 
distillers being in the neighbourhood of London, Edinburgh, 
and other large towns, the offals go for the keep of milk cows ; 
—that the distillers have been large consumers of barley, pur- 
chasing within the county of Hoeddington for years back, up- 
wards of 100,000 bushels;—that the writer, individually, has 
long paid Mr Brodie large sums for grain, occasionally not 
much under one-third of his 6000/. of rent ;—and that it would 
require the average produce of eight acres of barley, in distillers’ , 
offals, to fatten an ox, of ordinary size, to the same condition 
as an acre of good clover and rye-grass. 

"But to bring this paper to a conelusion, it is not intended to 
detract from Mr Brodie’s judgment and experience. It is, 
however, somewhat remarkable, that an application to Parlia- 
ment, directly opposite to Mr Brodie’s views, and in support of 
a free trade in spirits, as well as in grain, is supported, and has 
béen signed by almost every tenant of intelligence and respec- 
tability in the county of Haddington ; which application is only 
— by his individual name. 

' Mr Brodie has truly stated, that supply and demand regulate 
the price of any article and he has illustrated the ruinous ef- 
fects which, the importation of 200,000 quarters foreign wheat 
would have upon the home growers, with an overstocked mar- 
ket. Apply the same principle, and let the advantages be esti- 
mated that would result from the additional consumption, for 
England, of 444,444 quarters barley, increased, as this ‘¢on- 
sumption may be, by having the same permission to export fine 
whisky abroad, as there is to export rum; and the extensive 
benefits contemplated from the manufacture of good spirits, and 
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the generalizing of the distillery laws, may be appreciated and 
experienced, 

The Scotch distillers have candidly and openly sent their 
statements to the public ;—they require only the same free and 
open competition in carrying on their business that their fellow- 
subjects and other distillers enjoy; and they have too high an 
opinion of the intelligence and the justice of the Agricultural 
Interest; and of Parliament, to suppose that they will not be 
supported, and successful, in so fair and equitable an appli- 
cation. 

Aren® Duntop. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Transplanting Turnips. 
Sir, 


Tue utility of turnips to the occupiers of soils of every 
description is so obvious, and so well understood, that it is 
uite unnecessary to say any thing on that point at present. 
here are several drawbacks and disadvantages, however, to 


which the culture of that crop is liable, which have hitherto 
confined its growth to narrower limits than what might reason- 
ably be expected by those u inted with the great diversity 
of soils and circumstances in different parts of the kingdom. 
On soils inclining to clay, or on a retentive subsoil, turnips are 
seldom extensively grown, because experience uniformly shows, 
that the ground is more injured than the entire crop is worth. 
In all situations, but more especially in the late and high dis- 
tricts of the country, the crop of turnips is frequently ng 
ruined by severe frost, pentiondlesiy that part of them that stands 
in the ground after Christmas; and the driest soils often suffer 
most from that cause. Plantations and gentlemen’s preserves 
are likewise extremely prejudicial to the turnip fields in their 
neighbourhood, by the e they harbour preying upon the 
crop during the winter, when the plants, ine even but broken 
upon, are often as completely ruined to the farmer as if they 
were eaten entirely out of the ground. 

As a remedy for these evils, storing has been often practised 5 
and plans recommended to the public, through the medium 
of the Farmer’s Magazine, as well as in other publications de- 
voted to the interests of agriculture. But, on farms where tur- 
nips aré extensively cultivated, the immense labour in 
topping and tailing the crop before it can be stowed in safety, 
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will ever be an insuperable bar to the practice in such situa- 
tions, Besides, it not unfrequently happens, that where the 
system is followed, on farms where the turnip cultivated is on a 
narrow scale, the roots are often much injured in quality, either 
from rain penetrating the store, or from the want of air when 
they are laid up in a house; and in all cases, there is an obvious 
deficiency in quantity, as is easily observed by the loss in weight, 
from the plant being deprived of the power of deriving sap 
either from the atmosphere or from the’soi]. Therefore, in all 
cases where the land cannot with propriety be termed turnip 
soil, the small quantities grown are always of high proportional 
value ; and being most needed in the spring months, they have 
hitherto been generally allowed to stand in the ground during 
the winter, subject to all the accidental losses alluded to, rather 
than brought under a process by which absolute ruin is some- 
times produced, and even in the most favourable cases, a great 
deficiency of the nutritive properties is the inevitable result. 

Mr Blaikie, steward to Mr Coke of Holkham, in Norfolk, 
has recently laid before the agricultural community, his practice 
in preserving turnips during winter, which he calls Placing, and 
which is obviously a great improvement on Storing. His plan 
is to cart the turnips from the field where they grow, to a piece 
of ground near the farm-offices before the winter rains set in, 
when the tap-root being cut off, the plants are set on the sur- 
face of the ground, in an upright position, as close to each other 
as they can stand, where they keep much better than in a store, 
during the whole season. And the:advantages of having them 
quite close to the homestead, in place of bringing them most 
probably from a distant part of the farm in wet or stormy 
weather, are so obvious, as fully to justify a recommendation of 
the practice. 

From repeated trials on a small scale of the said plan, there 
appeared two points, not of very great importance in every si- 
tuation I confess, but which nevertheless seemed to require a 
remedy to render the system more nearly perfect. The first 
was, that when a tract of dry weather succeeds the placing of 
the turnips, from being merely set upon-the surface, the plants 
become. soft, shrivelled, and decidedly less palatable to the cat~ 
tle feeding upon them, than when they are newly drawn from 
the ground; and that disadvantage appears for a time, even al- 
though it should rain at the very time the turnips are placing. 
It is distinctly admitted, that this drawback disappears gradu- 
ally as the plants again establish themselves in the soil, by the 
small roots or fibres which they are certain to send out, some 
time after they have been in their new situation. The other de- 
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fect which I found in Mr Blaikie’s practice, was the destruction 
from game, as in stormy weather the hares, during the night, 
consumed the Swedish turnip in depét as extensively as if they 
had been left in the open field. In my situation game is not 
very plentiful ; but in many cases, hares, wood- pigeons, &¢. &c., 
are sO numerous, as even under the Norfolk plan would oper- 
ate as a bar ‘to the culture of Swedish turnip as effectually as 
they do under the old system. 

Fully convinced of the practicability of lifting turnips before 
the winter, and of preserving them fresh till late in the spring 
at the same time, I last season arranged my plan of raising that 
crop with the view of giving what may be called the new prac- 
tice a full and fair'trial. At the same time, if I had not acted 
under that idea, it would have been imprudent for me’ to have 
grown any turnips here at all last season. Hardly any part of 
the land can be accurately termed turnip soil, and not one 
acre of the last summer’s fallow came antes that description ; 
besides, it was situated at a considerable distance from the farm- 
offices; and the roads, through clayey soils, are so bad in win- 
ter, that it would be folly to attempt driving so bulky an article 
through them at that season of the year. Notwithstanding these 
obstacles, I had ten acres in one field, and seven acres in an- 
other prepared and sown, part common white, and part Swed- 
ish turnip. The crop over the whole was fully better than the 
average produce of this district last season; and although none 
of them were weighed, yet from experiments tried on former 
occasions, I have no doubt they were fully over the whole thirty 
tons per acre. On the 20th of October, I began to lift the 
field of ten acres; and in four days and a half the whole was 
finished. The turnips were carted to a piece of dry ground in 
the immediate oo of the straw-yard. The ground had 
been previously ploughed and well harrowed. And as a reme- 
dy to the objections of merely setting them on the surface, ‘a man 
with one horse only in a plough was on the field. He began 
by drawing a straight furrow, on the land already ploughed and 
harrowed. The cart with the turnips was then set up, when 
the women.and girls employed, immediately spread themselves 
along the furrow with the turnips, placing them in it quite close 
together, till the whole was filled from end to end. By that 
time the man with the plough had moved round to where he 
commenced operations, when he again set forward drawing ‘an- 
other furrow, just as close to the turnips as to enable him to 
raise sufficient mould to cover them effectively ; and so on alter- 
nately, till the whole was finished; the man making the fur- 
row and covering the turnips at the same’ time, while the wo- 
men and girls as regularly filled the last drawn furrow with the 
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turnips, placed in an upright direction as they grew, and with- 
out cutting either tops or tails from them. In the space of time 
pintenel: above, three hundred and seventy cartloads were 
deposited on a mere trifle more than one acre of ground. Four 
women were employed assisting the carter to pull and fill the 
cart; and twelve hands were necessary to place the turnips in 
the furrows. Being sixteen in whole, at 9d. a day each, the ex- 
pense for lifting and placing the ten acres was 2/. 14s., without 

ing into account the men and horses employed, as in all cases 
the crop must be carted home. The seven acre field was lifted 
immediately after the other, was placed in a similar manner, and 
at a corresponding expense. It was the beginning of April be- 
fore all the white turnips were consumed, and the last of them 
were as sound as when first transplanted. The Swedish lasted 
to the end of that month; they really appeared to have increas- 
ed in size during the winter, and were as fresh and as well-relish- 
ed by the stock just immediately before the grass, as at any time 
during the season. 

In adopting the plan here detailed, the following means 
advantages were clearly secured. By carrying the whole pro- 
duce elose to the straw-yard before the oun had become soft, 


or the roads were broken up by the rains, a great saving in 


cartage was obtained. By clearing the fields so early, the 
land, which was rather heavy and on a retentive subsoil, was 
got laid up into ridges by the plough, without being eithef 
ached or soured, as to a certainty would have been the case 
the turnip remained during the winter. And what was 
of equal importance with any other consideration, both fields 
were got sown with wheat, the one in the first week, the other 
in the second week of November, in a style up to my most san- 
guine hopes or wishes; and the crops at this day fully realize 
the expectations then formed. I have already stated, that my 
motive in putting the turnips into the soil again with the single- 
horse plough, was to preserve as much as possible the natural 
juice of the roots, and likewise to secure them from the depre- 
dations of hares and other vermin; and I have only to add, 
that in these objects I succeeded to my entire satisfaction. In 
securing the turnip crop from frost, I have no doubt but the 
‘same means will be also quite sufficient, although the very open 
winter did not allow me to ascertain that particular. But from 
the closeness of the mass, and from the ease with which the 
soil may be completely laid over the whole roots, it may be al- 
most taken for granted, that Transplanting (if 1 may use a 
_new name) will go far as a. remedy for that evil, as well as o- 
thers mentioned. I am &c. 
East Lothian, \st July, 1822. R. H. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Cycle of the Weather. 
(Continued from last Number, p. 143.) 


By Mr M‘Keyzr. 


Tue structure of the annual system of excess and of defi- 
ciency of the winds, together with the rules or order of the 
sum of rain by the seasons, having been explained generally 
in the foregoing Numbers of the Magazine, it remains to be 
stated, before proceeding further, and in brief, the effect of the 
lots of excess and deficiency of each wind upon the character 
of the weather, with some of the peculiarities or distinctions 
observed in the arrangement of the lots, and the consequent 
result, since, without this very necessary explanation, it may be 
possible that the weather now in progress might appear at va- 
riance with the previous limited account given of the subject; 
though every account must still be imperfect, until the expla- 
nation of the whole machinery is before the reader. 

These rules and distinctions are given at length in the work 
upon the System; and they are daily becoming more intelligi- 
ble, in proportion to the additional years and seasons committed 
to the register from the time of the first discoveries in 1816 and 
1817; and, by keeping these rules always in view, the whole 
scheme of the system will be found sufficiently simple and pre- 
cise; the rules and distinctions are all derived from the form of 
the system, and the variations or changes in this form deter- 
mine the general character of the weather for the time, as in the 
two following Rules. ' 

Rute First.— All the years of excess east, and the single 
deficiency east, have a general dryness of weather upon the 
summers, whatever be the quantity of the rain, in consequence 
of a strong absorbing power of the air, under this state of the 
system, in which there is a prevalence of northerly winds, and 
considerable sunshine; and a part of the other lots of deficiency 
east comes under the same description, especially the last year 
of the lots; because, in such years, the east wind is upon the 
increase, the next succeeding year being excess. ’ 

Rute Seconp.—‘ In the other years of deficiency east, the 
effect is contrary, the seasons having the appearance, and even 
the result of wet, when the quantity of the rain is only at, or 
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somewhat under, the average; which arises from a relaxed state 
of the air, and greater comminution of the elements; so that, 
under this state of the lots, there is a general prevalence of 
cold and damp, and an obscure sky, which exposes the vegeta- 
tion to inclement weather, and hence becomes defective, or is 
damaged. These states of the weather change gradually into 
each other, especially under the larger lots of excess and of 
deficiency. ’—(See the explanation of the weather of the lots, at 
pages 7 and 11 of this Magazine for February.) 

The principal distinctions alluded to are the two following: 
Jirst, ‘In the cycle of 5% years are three great divisions, which 
are termed the eighteen-year period; each commencing upon 
the last yea~ of every quadruple deficiency east, with a consi- 
derable succession of years of fine and favourable weather, and 
concludes with unfavourable upon the third year of every quad- 
ruple deficiency ; en period being of unequal duration; the 
one now current, which began in 1818,’ (see Table of the Sys- 
tem of the Winds), ‘ consisting of 19 years, is the longest in 
the cycle, and terminates upon the 1836, which year will have 
the same weather with the noted 1782: another period begins 
upon the 1837, last year of the quadruple deficiency then cur- 
rent; it consists of 18 years, and terminates upon the 1854, 
which year, and that preceding, will have the same weather 
with the memorable 1799 and 1800: the last period in a revo- 
Jution of the cycle commences upon the 1855, and consists-of 
only 17 years; it terminates upon the 1871, which year, and 
that immediately preceding, will have the same unfavourable 
weather with the 1816 and 1817.’ Second, ‘In each of these 
periods, which are termed eighteens, because this number is 
the average duration, are exactly the same number of lots and 
years of deficiency east, of the same order and power, but not 
with the same intervals between each, which materially varies 
the weather of these courses; whereas the excess east and de- 
ficiency west are distributed unequally upon each period of a 
revolution ; while the excess west is almost equally regular (as 
to order of the lots) upon every course with the deficiency east; 
—or thus, the number of years of deficiency east, in all the pe- 
riods is 10; the years of excess west upon the first period 
stated, are 1); on the second, 10; third, and last, 9. Years of 
excess east; first period, 9; second, 8; third, 7 years. Defi- 
ciency west, 8 years in every period.’ Hence there is more 
wind and dry weather upon the first than upon the second pe- 
riod, and upon the second than upon the third period; for the 
excess east makes dry weather, especially upon the summers, 
and the excess west makes windy weather ; consequently, upon 
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the extent of the first period there falls two whole years more 
of perfectly dry weather than upon the third period, and one 
year more than upon the second; a fact which is corroborated 
not only by the structure of the system, but by the absence of 
drought from the 1801 to 1817 inclusive, which are the years 
of the third period, though every year of excess east had dry 
summers ; whereas, every observer cannot but admit that more 
or less drought has prevailed from 1818, especially upon the 
summers, to the present time; and it will prevail for some years 
to come, as there are, according to the general rules quoted, a 
succession of years of excess east from the 1819 to 1824 inclu- 
sive; the single deficiency of 1822 being of the same nature 
(nearly) with the excess, which is a greater collection of years 
of excess east together than occurs in the remainder of a revo- 
lution of the cycle. * But the drought of the period cannot all 
fall upon these few years (though chiefly); it must extend 
through the whole course of the eighteen-year period gene- 
rally. Thus it appears, from observation and experience, that 
the rules of the system are found to be exceedingly correct, and 
should never be overlooked when investigating the particular 
state of the weather of more limited times. 

In explaining that part of the subject which is the object of 
the present article, it will be necessary to go over the working 
of the winds under all the lots, from the period of the com- 
mencement of observation in November 1802, including a few 
remarks upon a calculation, of the sum of the force from other 
Journals, for some of the previous years, particularly from 
1796. 

An account of the method of calculating the sum of the 
force of the winds has been given briefly in the Magazine for 
February last ; and the following Table shows the sum of the 
different seasons and years, with.the number of days’ wind east 
and west in each, from which the intimate connexion of the 
force, with the quantity in direction, will appear abundantly 
evident. 


* The same number and combination of deficiency east imme- 
diately follows this cluster of excess, upon which, of course, the 
summer weather will be generally of an opposite character. See 
Table of the System of the Winds. 
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TABLE XI. Of the Force of the Winds—by Seasons and Years. 
WINTER. 


East lWest High |. 
A. D. wind.|wind. | winds. Windy. 
1805. |e 82 id 97 
1804. je 104d 78 





BeoUmUUOCmEOUpasss 


E 
iE 
E 
D 


This Table is the 11th of the ae: account: a list of the 


whole, with the other contents of the work, will be given in a future 
Number. 


Note.—In rating the force, the valuation is slightly different in the 


years from 1815 to 1821 inclusive, on account of the short dura- 
tion of the gales of these years. 


* From summer 1818 inclusive, the sum of wind of each season 
is calculated from the actual times of the direction, and the pre- 
ceding seasons have been determined by the process of the ‘ Rule 
of Three ;’ but, as the whole will be calculated according to the 
first method, as soon as a part of the register, which happens to be 
in a distant part of the country, is procured, it is unnecessary to 
explain this process ; but the sums will be nearly the same by both 
modes. As the averages are continually rising or falling, the sum 
which forms an excess at one time may not equal the deficiency of 
another, &c. When the annual amount of wind is not equal to the 
days in the year, it shows that so many days are lost in calms. 
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The titles at the top of each column of this table show the 
contents. Under the head of high winds, are included the 
gales; but the column of windy days is limited to this rate of 
the force. All the lesser degrees, as moderate winds, &c. are 
left out of this calculation, as these are nearly the same in all 
seasons, though in more or less quantity. The cycles of the 
east and west wind are upon each side of the table; but the cir- 
cumflexes distinguishing the lots are left out, as this part of the 
structure will be by this time familiar. 

The system of the winds being in a certain determinate order 
during its course, all the other phenomena of the weather are 
found to be constantly agreeable to this order; or, in other words, 
the weather is strictly according to the circumstances of the 
r system for the time being, which will appear from the descrip- 

tion to be given of the laws or causes of the more or less force 
of the winds from time to time, as well as by the natural his- 
tory of the weather in general. In this department, the aver- 
age rate is less by the summers than by the winters, as that of 
the rain is less in the former than in the latter; but the con- 
nexion of the force with the excess and deficiency of the winds, 
especially the west wind, is even more evident than the con- 
nexion of the rain with the winds, for the rain appears to have 
E rules peculiar to itself; but this may be owing to the nature of 
0 the connexion not being yet discovered in all the particulars. 
All the lots of excess west increase the force and the frequen- 
cy of high winds in proportion to the strength of each lot, and 
also in proportion to the extent of the previous lots of deficien- 
cy west; and, according to the position of the different lots in 
the course of every eighteen-year period, especially as com- 
ing early or late after the quadruple deficiency east. Thus, the 
single excess west at the top of the Table, by being after a tri- 
ple deficiency west (see the single excess west of 1857, which 
is the same with the 1803), and almost immediately after the 
uadruple deficiency, shows but a moderate power upon the 
ave of the wind, though it be the highest excess obser- 
ved as yet by the summers, upon which season this small lot 
appears always to fall: Whereas the single excess west of 1821, 
in consequence of being preceded by only a double deficiency 
west, and at the same time being further removed from the 
uadruple deficiency, increases the force more considerably. 
mpare the number of windy days in the summers of 1803 and 
1821, For it is the property of the quadruple deficiency east 
to break the weather, and it requires some years to recover 
completely from this state. In respect of the force, this is par- 
ticularly he case, which continues at a low or ordinary rate until 
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the quadruple excess begins to operate; but this operation is 
further regulated by the extent of the space intervening between 
it and the preceding double excess west, and the succeeding 
triple excess west; the power of the single being limited to an 
increase of the windy days, immediately under itself, in conse- 
quence of the lot being always confined to the summer season 
of its own year, excepting when in combination with the qua- 
druple excess, as in the current years; and is hence, in a gene- 
ral view, considered rather as a deficiency than as an excess. 
Again, the quadruple excess beginning with 1806, and end- 
ing with 1809, is preceded by six years of deficiency; the sin- 
gle of 1803 being reckoned of this description, which is the 
greatest interval of rest of the wind in a whole revolution of the 
cycle; and therefore the force and frequency of high winds 
under this quadruple is superior to both the other quadruples, 
though there are two other causes which mainly concur in ef- 
fecting and varying this result, viz. the lesser extent of the 
eighteen-year period then current, and the close contiguity of 
the triple excess west, which follows the quadruple with the least 
interval possible, so that both lots operate almost as if in one 
of this duration ; but in consequence of this combination, and, 
in particular, the long interval of rest preceding, the sum of 
the force of the first years of the quadruple is even lower than 
upon the immediate previous years, which is the natural conse- 
uence of so many years of deficiency in continuation, more 
time and action being required to rouse the wind in proportion 
to the period of rest, though the current of the wind on the 
first year of the lot was continual, but very gentle, as appears 
by the register, on account of the year having to provide for an 
excess east, as well as an excess west; see the 1806. The se- 
cond and third years of the lot, however, though the current 
was not equally constant, because of the deficiency east, show 
a rapid increase in the number of gales and high winds, with a 
decrease in the windy days, and a consequent increase in the 
sum of the force, as may be seen by the Table. Compare the 
sum of the force of the ist, 2d, $d and 4th years of the qua- 
druple excess, and also the sum of the single deficiency west of 
1810, which is, as might be expected, greatly reduced by this 
single. See also the sums of the triple excess succeeding. 
From the immense increase of the force by the fourth year of 
the quadruple, the inference is, that had there been a fifth year, 
or a quintuple excess west to appear at any time, and distri- 
buted in the same manner, however low the previous rate, the 
force and frequency of high winds would be so much augment- 
ed thereby as to extend to almost every day in the year, which 
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nothing could withstand, or at least it would destroy vegeta- 
tion; therefore it may be considered. as certain, that a lot of 
this supposed extent never occurs in the weather: but as if even 
the quadruple would be inconvenient, excepting as presently 
arranged, it is contrived that the excess upon both seasons of 
the year * is thrown upon the middle years of the lot, when the 
frequency of high winds is about a medium rate of excess; thus 
leaving only a moderate excess of west wind for the summer of 
the last year of the lot, which has to provide for an excess east 
also, as in the first year, by which means, though the force is 
still greatly increased on the last year from the spur of the pre- 
vious, it is much less so than it would have been under a.diffe- 
rent disposition of the winds; for the summer moderates all ex- 
tremes, or, in other words, the sum of the phenomena of the 
weather is much less upon this season than upon the winter, 
the sum of the winds in direction alone excepted. 

But there is at the same time another most urgent reason for 
this arrangement, and is, probably the principal one—that a 
triple excess west is as near to the quadruple as possible, there 
being only an interval between them of a single deficiency,’ 
which renders it indispensable that the power of the quadruple 
should be limited towards its conclusion, in order that the two 
lots might not operate as one of this extent; a purpose which, 
in part, is effected by the deficiency west wind of the last winter 
of the quadruple (see winter 1809), and the deficiency west 
upon both seasons of the annual single deficiency of the follow- 
ing year; yet, notwithstanding all these precautions, with such 
a previous state of the winds, the triple excess in the ordinary 
arrangement of the lots of excess which begin upon the winter 
season, would be still too formidable; but in order to guard 
against the threatened extremity, this triple, contrary to the or- 
dinary course, is made to commence upon the summer of the first 
year of the lot, (see summer 1811), which is the first excess of the 
lot: so that between these two lots of excess, separated by gnly 
asingle deficiency, there are three winters of deficiency west wind 
in succession, which are as many. as have hitherto appeared to- 


* The excess and deficiency of all the lots, by the seasons, ex- 
cepting the singles of excess west and deficiency east, revolve upon 
the seasons from winter to summer ; so that in some part of each lot 
there is an €xcess or deficiency upon both seasons of the year, ac- 
cording to the arrangement of the annual lots as opposed to each, 
other: but under this head is a body of rules which would require, 
more than ordinary space to explain. (See the order of succession of, 
the excess and deficiency of each lot by the seasons in the Table.) 

VOL, XXIII. NO. 91, 
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gether under the largest lot of annual deficiency, or under any 
other state of the annual winds—a contrivance that is truly sur- 
prising, and which has the effect of reducing the power of both 
lots in respect of the force, to the utmost extent under the ex- 
isting state of the system. For the triple excess, thus situated, 
though even singly it must be always formidable, did not raise 
the wind or the sum of the force equal to the quadruple; be- 
cause, in addition to the wonderful arrangement described, the 
whole lot is opposed by another of the same magnitude, but of 
opposite effect upon the winds—the triple deficiency east wind, 
which is a combination that never happens so directly and to 
the same extent in any other portion of the cycle; and for the 
reason, that there is not on any other occasion the same neces- 
sity of limiting the sum of the force. Moreover, the last year 
of the double deficiency east, (the last year of every lot of de- 
ficiency east being nearly of the same power with deficiency 
west, in reducing the force), is in opposition to the third year 
of the quadruple excess; and hence, every imaginable method 
possible of reducing the power of the quadruple and triple ex- 
cess, thus combined, is brought into operation; and the neces- 
sity for such special care or providence, in this instance, arises 
from the circumstance of so formidable a combination of excess 
west, and consequent sum of high winds, only happening this 
once in a revolution of the cycle ; the succeeding quadruple 
being followed by a triple deficiency, and the third quadruple 
by a double deficiency, each of which lots of deficiency com- 

etely reduces the power of the quadruple, before the triple 
Caden to operate. By this arrangement, it is seen that every lot 
has its turn of position in all possible ways, in a revolution of 
the system. 

The sum of the force of the wind is however continued at a 
high rate, something beyond the triple excess, in consequence of 
so many years of excess west wind in succession; and is even 
slightly increased on account of the deficiency east being changed 
to excess, and an excess of some magnitude, which extends to 
both seasons of the year, (see 1814.) As the excess west is upom 
both seasons of the last year of the triple excess, (1813), two 
circumstances which cal not fail, when in succession, of con- 
tinuing and increasing the rate of the force, considering the pre- 
vious state of the winds: but immediately after the years men- 
tioned, the rate of the force becomes ordinary; and is even fall- 
en lower than ordinary, after the quadruple deficiency east, in 
consequence of the principal quantity of the east wind of the 
succeeding triple excess being upon the summers; and in par- 
ticular, that the single excess west of the current eighteen-year 
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period (1821), is further removed from the quadruple deficiency, 
than any other single of the kind in a revolution. 

The single excess west in consequence of the position stated, 
and especially that it is separated from the previous double ex- 
cess, by only a double deficiency west, operates more powerful- 
ly than the former single of 1803. Notwithstanding its sum- 
mer is so small, (see summer 1821,) * that it would never have 


* The sum of west wind declines upon the lots of excess west by 
the summers, from the commencement,of observation in 1803. And 
the same wind increases upon the winters of the lots of deficiency 
west, in a regular series, as in the following view. See the Table. 


Decrease West Wind upon the Lots of Excess West. 
Highest sum W. wind under the single excess west, Summer 1803. Days W. wind 135 


Ditto ditto quadruple excess ditto 1808, ditto 130 
Ditto ditto triple excess ditto 1811. ditto 119 
Ditto ditto double excess ditto 1818. ditto 11I 
Ditto ditto single excess ditto 1821. ditto 99 


Increase West Wind upon the Lots of Deficiency West. 
Highest sum W, windunder the double deficiency west, Winter 1805. Days W.wind 89 


Ditto ditto single deficiency ditto 1810, ditto 99 
Ditto ditto triple deficiency ditto 1816. ditto 109 
Ditto ditto double deficiency ditto 1819. _— ditto 120 
Ditto ditto single deficiency ditto 1822, ditto 128 


From this arrangement it appears, that the highest sum of wind 
alternates upon the seasons, and upon the opposite lots ; and the con- 
trary. The increase and decrease, which are almost in perfect series, 
will be found still more regular when the calculation for the whole 
period is made from the actual times. This order points at the rate 
of the wind upon succeeding lots of excess and of deficiency ; but the 
explanation would extend this article too far. 

It is most singular, that the wind of the excess, however low the 
nominal amount, should always increase the sum of the force; and 
that the wind of the deficiency, however high the nominal sum, should 
reduce the sum of the force—the place of each as to season being 
always considered ; the excess and deficiency being thus like the 
sexes among animals and plants. Yet it is not less singular, that, un- 
der all the singles of deficiency west, there should be more gales and 
windy weather, and consequently a greater sum of the force, than 
under any of the singles of the excess west, which is no doubt oc- 
casioned by the last being always confined to the summer season ; 
but above all, this result is the effect of the single deficiency being as 
regularly among a crowd of excess, and is, in the current year, im- 
mediately after the single, and before the quadruple excess. The 
single deficiency of 1838 might be supposed an exception, because 
it follows the double excess west, and is succeeded by the single ex- 
cess ; but it is not so, for this single is opposed to the last of qua- 
druple deficiency east, which, — combined, greatly reduce the sum 
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been taken for an excess, (were it in the original list when cast- 
ing the averages), had it not been for the discovery of the sys- 
tem of the winds, found by induction, which fixes the time, ex- 
tent, and place of every lot, and the discovery of the variable 
value of the winds, found in consequence of continued observa- 
tion upon the weather, whereby the inequality of sum and of ef- 
fect of the winds at different times has been detected; at the 
same time that the similarity of operation of lots of the same 
class and order, establishes their identity, while there is a con- 
tinual variation in the mode of operation, according to the state 
of the system for the time current; as thus:—The single excess 
of summer 1821, gives occasion to more windy days than the 
single of 1803, and is followed by a great increase of high winds 
upon the succeeding winter of 1822, not only for the reasons 
stated, but because of a great excess west upon this same win- 
ter; whereas the single of 1803 is followed by a great excess 
east upon the succeeding winter. But, more than all, the aug- 
mented force of the wind of the single excess of 1821, and the 
winter thereafter, is owing principally to the near contiguity of 
the single to the quadruple excess of 1823, (the weather having 
recovered from the effects of the quadruple deficiency), and that 
this last is separated from the triple excess following by a triple 
deficiency ; whence these large lots can have no more wind than 
each can raise singly, or nearly so: in other words, these lots 
(thus separated) will have no more high winds than the same 
lots had when combined together, as in the Table; allowanee, 
however, being made for the low or high rate of the quantity 
in direction of the wind, under all the lots: But the quadruple 
excess of 1823, &c., will have a greater proportion than the 
strength of the lot would warrant singly, in consequence of 
being combined with the single excess, with the least possible 
interval, while the triple excess of 1830, &c., will be slow in ex- 


of the force from the previous state, and the single excess which suc- 
ceeds, does not operate until the summer of the year ; and therefore, 
its sum of force must be lower than the sum of the preceding year, 
which is under the single deficiency. From this statement, it will 
readily appear why the history or laws of analogous circumstances in 
other departments could not be explained, or even detected ; and it 
. shows also, that the laws of nature are more distinctly displayed in 
the phenomena of the atmosphere than in any other, being so perfect- 
ly defined as to be thought completely within the powers of calcula- 
tion. Hence, the rules of this most interesting science will, in time, 
become the standard of reference in the explanation of the other ap- 
pearances and habits of matter. 
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citing the high winds, on account of a triple deficiency preced- 
ing; for, before the high winds are much increased, the lot will 
be terminated; whereas the triple excess of 1811, &c., had 
much more high winds than should belong to it singly, in con- 
sequence of being combined with the quadruple excess in the 
manner stated. ‘The lots of excess west, which are left without 
any support from other lots of excess west, directly, are the 
quadruple of 1842, &c., the triple of 1830, &c., the double of 
1817, &c., and the single of 1803; for all these lots are pre- 
ceded by a triple deficiency, and followed by a double defici- 
ency; but every lot bas its turn of circumstances, in the succes- 
sion, though not in the opposition of the lots. 

In short, the mode of operation of the lots upon the force of 
the winds, is upon the same principles with the course of nature 
in every other department; always according to preceding, cur- 
rent, and succeeding circumstances of the system. But the most 
familiar illustration of this part of the subject, is to be found 
in the laws which regulate the tides of the ocean, where the ef- 
fect is continually in proportion to the sum of attraction of the 
solar and lunar bodies, which in degree depends upon the posi- 
tion of these bodies in respect of the earth, which is ever chang- 
ing; but the result is nevertheless affected in an infinity of 
ways by the force of the winds; and this attraction also operates 
mechanically upon the mass of the atmosphere. The condi- 
tions and circumstances to be always taken into consideration, 
when calculating the exact sum of the result, if any depart- 
ment, but especially in the weather, are truly numerous and 
complex; but to such as are accustomed to trace the connexion 
of cause and effect, in the chain of events, in the various works 
of nature, every difficulty in the science of the weather will vanish 
in proportion to the accuracy and extent of the observation. 

The manner of distribution of the force of wind under the 
quadruple and other lots, is remarkable. In the first years of the 
quadruple of 1806, &c., the force of the wind was very gentle, and 
in a continual current, the year having to furnish an excess of 
both winds, but with some considerable increase of the windy days; 
in the second year it was generally the same; but the number 
of windy days greatly increased, while the gales and high winds 
- were rather on the decrease, (see the Table.) Yet the force in 
one instance, Christmas day 1806, exceeded any thing known 
of the kind for a long time before or since. In the next and 
subsequent years, however, though the gales and high winds 
were very frequent, the force in no case equalled the instance 
stated ; but some high winds under the triple excess were very 
formidable. And, moreover, some years after, or towards the 
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conclusion of the high rate of the force, the gales were con- 
tinually and gradually decreasing in duration as well as in force, 
until at last, in the latter years of the triple deficiency west, 
scarce a high wind continued above two or three hours ata 
time, and much reduced and irregular in the force, but in pro- 
portion somewhat more frequent, at least in the first years of 
great reduction. It is upon this account that the gales of these 
and succeeding years to 1821 inclusive, are rated of less value 
when calculating the amount of the force. 

The same gentle approach of the increasing power of the 
winds, was not observed under the triple, as under the qua- 
druple excess ; which could not be, since the winds were already 
in full activity from the effect of the quadruple. But upon the 
first year of the double excess west in 1817, the same pheno- 
menon prevailed in some degree upon the winter, because that 
this lot is preceded by a triple deficiency, under which the 
power of the wind fell; yet the gentleness alluded to was un- 
steady, irregular, and intermitting; the wind and weather of this 
period being much broken, or comminuted by the previous long 
continued course of high winds.* On the second year of the 
double excess, however, and in the winter season of 1818, the 
force in one instance was but little inferior to the noted Christ- 


mas gale of the quadruple, and nearly from the same — the 


south-west. When the double excess was done, the high winds 
became nearly extinct; they were but few at any time under 
this lot, and still fewer to the conclusion of the weather year of 
1821. Therefore, when there is a long interval of deficiency 
both in direction and in the force of the wind, there comes un- 
der the succeeding lot of excess, not only a great increase of 
the sum of the force of the season or year, but a particular in- 
crease of the force of some individual gales, 

From the form of the system, the high winds will prevail un- 
der the quadruple excess, which begins upon the first day of 
November next, to a year, or at least one winter after the qua- 
druple, which is to winter 1827 inclusive; but the double de- 
ficiency east, opposed to the two last years of the lot, will check 
any considerable extremity, or, the sum of the force will not 
equal the two last years of the former quadruple. 

Under the quadruple excess, before the undertaking of the 
Register of the Weather, and in particular, under the triple 
and double excess, with a single deficiency intervening, (which 
is a more formidable combination as to effect than any of the 


* The single excess, it is obvious, must always begin at once with 
its own proper degree of force. 
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quadruples), remarkably frequent high winds were observed, 
which, from the damage done at the time, leave no doubt of the 
force being then but little inferior in power to those of the qua-~ 
druple and triple, of which the particulars have been committed 
to the Register. 

In times of regular weather, such as appear about the com- 
mencement of the eighteen-year period, especially in the lot 
which intervenes between the single and double deficiency east, 
which is always eminently regular, the others being more or less 
weakened or oo by the triple and quadruple deficiency east, 
the partial storms of wind and rain are generally of long con- 
tinuance, or from one to three days; but the intervals between 
these storms are almost always considerable, and of the finest 
and most settled description of weather; while under the defi- 
ciency east, and the latter years of long lots of excess west, 
the storms are more frequent, but of shorter duration, until in 
the seven years which concludes the eighteen-year period under 
the quadruple deficiency east, the whole of the elements are 
sided comminuted, or commixed, only in proportion however 


to the strength of the immediately preceeding lot of excess east, 
whose compressed, dry and regular weather, is not easily broken, 
especially when the principal quantity of the east wind is upon 


the winters. In the run of the current years, the elements con- 
tinue still broken or comminuted in general, on account of the 
last quadruple deficiency east being preceded by only a single 
excess east, and that the.principal quantity of east wind of the 
triple excess which succeeded, fell upon the summers. 

Before concluding this article, it may be of essential advantage 
to such as study the subject of the weather, to give an example 
in detail of the working of the system, particularly as the in- 
stance to be mentioned bears upon the recent winter, whose 

uantity of west wind and rain has been rather remarkable. 

he excess west wind upon the summers, for one or two seasons 
in succession, is always followed by more or less rain above the 
average upon the winters immediately succeeding, but the quan- 
tity is modified by the direction of the winds upon such winters, 
as thus: The single excess west of summer 1803 has been fol- 
lowed by an enormous quantity of rain upon the winter of 1804, a 
season upon which there appeared the highest rate of east wind of 
any hitherto observed; consequently, the greatest quantity of the 
rain fell upon the east coast of the Island of Great Britain, and 
comparatively moderate upon the west coast; at least the Regis- 
ter shows, that almost all the rain fell with the east wind of this 
season. On the other hand, the single excess west of 1821 has 
been followed by a great quantity of rain upon the winter of 
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1822, a season upon which there came a high excess of west 
wind ; consequently, the principal quantity of the rain fell upon 
the west coast of the British Islands, and comparatively moder- 
ate upon the east coast; from which it would appear, that the 
unequal distribution of the great rain of winter 1804, was not 
balanced until the winter of 1822, when the rain was distribut- 
ed in a contrary direction! It is probable, however, that the 
quantity of rain in 1804 was the greatest of the two specified, 
because of the greater quantity of the west wind of the previous 
season, and that this wind was crossed by an equally great pro- 
portion of east wind upon the succeeding wet winter; whereas 
the quantity of rain in winter 1822 would have been moderated 
by the wind of winter being in the same direction with the wind 
of the single excess in the previous summer (but it must not be 
forgot that there was a large excess east upon the same season), 
and withal, that the year is one of deficiency west as well as 
deficiency east; for it has been observed, that the first summers 
of excess west under the quadruple, triple, and double excess, 
though at a high rate, especially in the first lot, was followed by 
a moderate rate of excess rain upon the winters succeeding, in 
which the excess wind is in the same direction generally; and 
in the exception, upon the winter of 1809, when the excess wind is 
east, the quantity of the rain is the next highest to the quantity of 
winter 1804, and equal to that of winter 1822 on the east coast, 
though this season is one of a pair of wet; but it is to be consider- 
ed, that the quantity of rain is never at an extremity upon any 
particular season under a large lot of excess or of deficiency, be- 
cause under these lots, the wet and dry seasons are almost always 
in pairs ; and the near neighbourhood of a pair of either of these 
descriptions is unfavourable to any extremes; therefore winter 
1822, in the quantity of rain, would be only inferior in a general 
sense to the winter of 1804. Hence it would appear, that the 
operation of the system is equally uniform with its construction, 
at least in the British hsate the rain and drought, &c. only 
shifting from one part of a season to another part of a succeed- 
ing season; so that when a revolution of the cycle is observed, 
it may suffice for all times; yet there can be no doubt of the 
weather varying considerably in the different revolutions, as it 
varies in the years and seasons, and in the still lesser periods of 
the month and day; for even the sun, which makes the distinc- 
tion of day and night, and winter and summer, never rises or 
sets twice under the same circumstances, however long it may 
lighten the world, leaving the change in time out of the ques- 
tion; and the continual irregularity of the weather of the British 
Islands, as it is confessed, is a full proof of the permanent action 
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of some established principles, whose more prominent character 
in these parts, is the most favourable to the display of its con- 
struction, and in which, accordingly its structure has been de- 
tected. 

Lowhall, 8th July, 1822. 


Note. A general view of a system so extensive, and so intri- 
cate as that of the weather, within any moderate bounds, must 
appear with great disadvantage; :o such as would study this 
most interesting subject, with a view of becoming acquainted 
with all its parts, nothing less than the whole Register (which 
contains every thing necessary and useful belonging to the 
weather), and the System, embodied together, for they are one 
and the same thing, would be sufficient. But this is not all; it 
would be further requisite to make personal observations upon 
the weather, and most minutely so, and to commit the same to a 
journal for some years, in order to come at the spirit of the sub- 
ject. When the discovery was first promulgated in 1818, it 
made very little progress, because it was expected to read equal- 
ly familiar with the other numerous productions of the day; but 
now that it has taken root in the public mind, it is best to state 
candidly all the difficulties attending the study and acquisi- 
tion of this valuable discovery. As the sum of rain of the cur- 
_ rent season, whatever it may be, will determine the rate of next 
and some succeeding winters, and also of some of the summers, 
a short statement of the particulars to this purpose will be for- 
warded for publication in the F'armer’s Magazine of November 
next. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Growing Wheat every Second Year on the same Land. 


Sir, Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, 1st July, 1822. 


As your * Constant Reader S.,’ seems anxious to know 
the opinions of others respecting growing wheat with advantage 
every other year, I beg leave to refer him to Sir John Sin- 
clair’s Husbandry of Scotland, for the information he requires. 
In that useful publication he will find, under the head ‘ Rotation 
‘ of Crops,’ the opinions of many of the best farmers in Scot- 
land, respecting the growing of wheat every other year. Un- 
less a large quantity of good manure can be obtained, I do not 
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think it advisable to attempt so hard a course of cropping; but 
near to a town, or wherever plenty of dung can be got, there 
is no fear of the ground tiring of the process. Mr John Alston, 
within a mile of Hamilton, has cropped a haugh for a great 
many years, upon a course of potatoes and wheat alternately; 
and the orops, instead of falling off, have become more produc- 
tive. It isnecessary, however, that the land should be trenched 
either with the plough or the spade, every four or six years, 
Upon deep soils, this can be done by one plough following 
another ; but on subsoils, such as your correspondent S. states 
his farm to have, it will be much more effectually done by the 
spade. There is still another plan between the two I have men- 
tioned, namely, to make a plough turn over a furrow first, then 
men are placed at regular distances, who turn up the subsoil, 
before the plough comes round again. ‘The idea that the soil 
tires of one sort of grain, is now very generally exploded ; it was 
first set afloat, I have no doubt, by some one, who was fond of 
variety in his eating, and fancied the soil to be as whimsical as 
his own palate. From all the information I have been able to 
collect, from farmers both at home and abroad, and my own ex- 
perience, I am fully convinced, that, so long as sufficient manure 
is given, and the land is under an alternate course of cropping, 
it is not of the smallest importance whether the white crop be 
wheat, barley, or oats. 
Iam, &ec. 
V. A. 


P.S.—If the wheat crops are drilled and hoed, it will be found 
an additional benefit, to the extent of one or two bolls per 
Scots acre, the land being so much cleaner, and the crop not 
nearly so apt to lodge, nor to be thrown out in the spring. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Memoir of the late William Stewart of Hillhead. 


WittiaM Srewarr of Hillhead was a native of Inverness- 
shire, the second son of a respectable family distantly connect- 
ed with the Stewarts of Appin. Of the earlier part of his life 
we have little acquaintance; it is only known, that the study 
and practice of law in Edinburgh employed his active mind 
until the year 1773, when (it is believed on account of his 
health) he resolved to give up this pursuit, and take the ma- 
nagement of the lower district of the Marquis of Annandale’s 
extensive estate, 
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The numerous tenants on this estate, from their being more 
interested, were the first to express their sentiments on Mr 
Stewart’s character ; and it is not surprising, that his punctual, 
positive, and decisive transactions,—his impatience to listen to 
their frivolous excuses (although prompt to give attention when 
real difficulties occurred), should have impressed them with se- 
rious alarms that his strict exactness would soon overwhelm 
them in difficulties. A short period, however, sufficed to re- 
move these dread apprehensions, and inspire sentiments of a 
different kind. ‘The smile of Mr Stewart’s approbation was soon 
more coveted by every individual of them than all the world 
besides. 

In a few years, the consequence of Mr Stewart’s superior 
management of this estate became too obvious not to be ob- 
served by the neighbouring proprietors. Several of them also 
committed their estates to his care. Nor were their highest 
expectations disappointed. By Mr Stewart’s abilities and ex- 
traordinary perseverance, some of them were extricated from 
disorder, others from ruin to comparative prosperity. Few 
men in his capacity appear so early to have fully understood the 
true connexion existing between the landlord and tenant. To 
the ascendancy his superior judgment soon obtained over. both 
parties, and his conviction that the interest of the one and pro= 
sperity of the other were too closely conjoined to be disunited, 
may in a great measure be attributed these happy results. 

At the period Mr Stewart commenced these interesting la- 
bours, the now fertile district of Annandale appeared one ex- 
terisive common ; and a great proportion of it was occupied as 
such. Now, however, the day of agricultural knowledge was 
about to dawn; and the new line of road, which soon intersect 
ed the Vale, may justly be considered its forerunner. By it, a 
communication for a great extent of country was opened to the 
lime-works and Carlisle markets. Along the sides of this road 
the land began rapidly to assume a more cultivated appearance ; 
the more fertile soils were enclosed, and the property of the 
more liberal proprietor also ornamented with plantations. In 
effecting improvements of this nature, Mr Stewart found ex~ 
tensive employment congenial to his active mind. He had, 
however, difficulties of the most serious nature to overcome, 
and to contend with the rooted préjudices of the ignorant, be- 
fore his enlightened ideas and advices met with that attention ta 
which they were so well entitled, But his love for the public 
good was not of a kind to be wearied out by the most violent 
and long-continued exertions; and for these he was fully re- 
compensed by the happiness he derived, in living to see a great 
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proportion of the Vale of Annandale adorned by his taste, and 
fertilized by his skill. 

These unremitting labours were duly appreciated by Mr Stew- 
art’s constituents. In 1792, the management of the upper dis- 
trict of the Annandale estate was also put into his hands. His 
influence in the county was also thus increased. Indeed, his 
intimate knowledge of the law, and of every business of public 
as well as of a private nature, combined to an unusual energy 
of mind, had already given him a marked preeminence in dis- 
cussing all public affairs. This increased charge also afforded 
him a still greater scope for diffusing his ample stores of agri- 
cultural knowledge, which was never of a visionary kind. ‘The 
improvements made by him on the farms of Hillside and New- 
field, and on his own property of Hillhead, convinced every 
one at an early period of his taste and skill in agriculture; and 
from these farms containing almost every variety of soil, from 
the fertile holm to the barren heath, his knowledge was not the 
result of a limited experience. As a successful improver and 
agriculturist, Mr Stewart’s name became generally known ; and 
he had the satisfaction and honour of seeing his excellent sys- 
tems of management embodied in the works of writers of the 
highest rank and reputation. 

In 1810, Mr Stewart having given up the farms of Hillhead 
and Newfield to his eldest son, although advanced in years, his 
devotion to agricultural pursuits was unabated, and the energy 
of his mind unimpaired. His property of Slodahill having 
now come into his hands, the improvement of it became the 
object of his peculiar care. An undertaking of a more ardu- 
ous and extensive nature has seldom been witnessed. It might 
be tedious here to enter into the numerous methods Mr Stew- 
art’s indefatigable perseverance and economy had recourse to, 
in bringing into productive cultivation the waste lands of this 
farm ;—let it suffice to say, that, from the appearance of a barren 
moor, without houses, enclosures, or plantations, it is now chan- 
ged into the most finished picture of extensive agricultural im- 
provement any where to be met with. 

However much Mr Stewart’s mind took pleasure in agricul- 
tural pursuits, all the time he could devote to them was only a 
chance hour, snatched as it were from more important public 
occupations. ‘To his activity as a magistrate, his country owes 
him much. Possessed of knowledge so universal, independent 
circumstances and integrity of mind, neither rank nor circum- 
stances could screen the guilty from his prompt and impartial 
decisions, while, at the same time, the awe of his watchful eye 
kept in check the rising spirit of the vicious and turbulent. It 
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was not, however, until our country was threatened with foreign 
invasion, and her internal peace was at stake, that his patriotic feel- 
ings were displayed in all their native ardour. It is well known, 
that, in the midst of the most impending danger, when dread 
fears pervaded almost every breast, his undaunted spirit was 
manifested in a manner so decisive and striking, as to leave a 
lasting impression of terror on the minds of the disaffected. 

Mr Stewart’s private character was, if possible, still more 
praiseworthy. He seems, in early life, to have disciplined his ac- 
tive powers, so as to form that, decision of character which was 
manifested in all his actions with such wonderful consistency ; 
yet it was evident he had left unfettered all the amiable feelings 
of the heart. In him, generosity and the most melting benevo- 
lence were joined with economy,—virtues seldom found in the 
same individual. No man, however, without the aid of the lat- 
ter, could indulge his feelings to such extent, and at the same 
time improve his circumstances. His genuine politeness, and 
the humanity of his nature, made him idolized as a master ; his 
numerous servants soon found that his interest was their own— 
not a few of them were worn out in his employment, but never 
in his benevolent attentions. He was also peculiarly happy in 
having a very numerous and promising family, in whose educa- 
tion Mrs Stewart’s unusually active and intelligent mind found 
a delightful exercise. Whoever were introduced into his domes- 
tic circle, were at once struck with the cultivated and polished 
manners of every individual, who seemed to vie with each other 
in incessant displays of filial love and parental affection. 

The preceding sketch will afford a very limited view of Mr 
Stewart’s public and private character. No notice has been 
taken of his extensive charity,—his readiness to reward and pa~ 
tronize the virtuous and deserving,—his sacred regard to his 
word in little matters as well as those of greater importance,— 
the love and respect with which he was regarded by the highest 
as well as the lower orders of society,—and the implicit confi- 
dence placed in him by both, in submitting to his decision in- 
numerable questions of the most complex and jarring nature. 

From inestimable labours such as these, and the innumerable 
fitiguing duties of his business, Mr Stewart, in his latter days, 
when his health would permit, sought no retirement; he pos- 
sessed to the last that dignified energy of mind which marked 
every action of his long life. Surrounded by his numerous and 
sorrowing family, on the 19th February last, he surrendered his 
pure and virtuous spirit to Him who gave it. Few men have 
terminated a more eminently useful life, nor died more sincerely 
lamented. A combination of all the virtues shone forth in his 
character ; it is difficult to say for which he was most beloved. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the present Prospects of the British Farmer. 


Sir, 
Tue prices of corn and cattle too strongly attest, 
‘that the actual circumstances of the British farmer, instead of 
Seproving, have grown worse since I last addressed you. What 
then are his prospects? Are they still as gloomy as they have 
been for the last three years? Or, are there any gleams of 
better fortune making their appearance ? 

I confess, I always prefer looking at the fair side of things, 
when facts will at all allow me. Whether it be that this dis- 
position has led me into misconceptions, in the casé of the dis- 
tressed farmer, future events must show; but I certainly see, or 
think I see, some breaks in the heavy black cloud which has 
hung so steadily over him for such a length of time. And I 
trust the blue sky will open on him again sooner than our agri- 
ome in their despairing mood, are disposed to reckon pro- 

able. 

You are too well acquainted with my opinions in statistics, to 
suppose that I see any hope for him, as so many others do, in a 
reduction of average prices. All such reduction I consider equi- 
valent to an annihilation of employment, or of the means of in- 
come and wealth in a country, to the amount of the reduction, 
in whatever line it takes place. It tends to poverty and dis- 
tress, not only in the class amid which it first operates, but 
also, according to the extent of its influence, among all other 
classes, save fixed annuitants. I do not know that it would add 
much to the comfort of the distressed farmer, to find that other 
classes are reduced to distress as well as his own; but this I 
know, that their distress, instead of improving his circumstan- 
ces, would tend to make them still worse, and operate to- 
wards rendering his poverty more permanent. 

I shall now notice some facts, which induce me to think that 
his prospects are not so dark as they were. The new Corn 
Bill has been passed, and become the law with respect to corn. 
The combination of a protecting duty, with a protecting average, 
was, I believe, first regularly proposed in your Magazine for 
February last year.* It is a very important regulation. It 
renders the British and Irish farmers masters of their own mar- 


* Page 11. 
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kets, with respect to that great division of their produce corn, 
as they were before with respect to cattle. 

Many agriculturists express themselves, as if a expected 
little or nothing from this prospective regulation. 1 confess, I 
expect something from it really advantageous, both to the far- 
mer and the country. But, of course, experience alone will 
enable us to ascertain what will be exactly its results. I know 
no other measure which Government could carry, or which it 
would have been warranted by the principles of sound statistics 
to attempt to carry, that would have done so much justice to 
the British producer of corn, as well as to his customers. This 
grand measure places the corn-trade of Britain under the re- 
gulations which it should be in her circumstances; and I do 
not know, that the British farmer’s protection could now be 
fairly improved. He is, by this law, placed in the situation in 
which all sound statisticians must wish to see him, fully pro- 
tected to a fair extent, but no further. 

I need not teil you, that I would have preferred 80s. to 70s, 
and would not willingly have gone lower than 75s., as I have 
stated my opinion fully on this point in my former letters. But 
you know, that, in order to carry a measure, with respect to 
which there are such clashing opinions among those who have 


influence, something must be sacrificed to the opposite parties. 
The peculiar argument for lowering the protective average 10s., 
also annoyed me much. Gold, it was said, was now lower. 
This I reckon an argument drawn from mere theory, unwar- 
ranted by facts. And till I am answered, not by assertions, but 
an analysis of actual results, I shall consider the facts which I 
have laid before the public (and ~— are only a part of a large 


mass all proving the same thing), decisive against the notion, 
that the price of gold has any regulating influence whatever, 
either on the price of corn, or prices in general. 

The combination of a protecting duty, with a protecting 
average, is indeed the only measure among those proposed, 
which Government has been able to carry. And this, by the 
way, amid such a discordance of opinions, shows how reason- 
able this measure must appear. I am sorry, however, the offer 
of Government was not accepted for purchasing British corn to 
a certain extent. The influence of this, in the present circum- 
stances of the British market, with respect to the supply of corn, 
would most probably have been much greater than the agricul- 
turists seemed to expect. With all the striking facts set before 
them, people in general do not yet seem to have an adequate 
idea of the influence which even small changes in the combina- 
tion of demand and supply have on actual prices. Like our 
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theoretical economists, they seem to measure the result of a 
change merely by applying the rule of three to the quantum of 
the change. Nature’s laws of circulation produce very different 
results. An additional twenty thousand quarters of wheat, be- 
yond the usual quantity brought into the London market last 
September, in the circumstances of the market, lowered the 
price 20s. * 

Up to about 70s. a quarter the British farmer is now secure 
in his own market: and should a real deficiency of home corn 
render‘an importation of foreign necessary, the new regulations 
with respect to the rates of duty render him as secure against 
over-importation, as it is possible for law, in such a case, to 
make him. This is the great advantage of the new law. The 
protecting: average was sufficient, up to its amount, to secure 
him ; but as soon as the price reached this, he was exposed to 
all the pernicious effects of an unbounded importation. The 
fear of this constantly haunted both him and the dealer in corn, 
This fear must now cease; for it is barely possible, under the 
admirable limitations of the new law, that there can be any 
great excess of import beyond the amount wanted,—much Jess 
such a ruinous excess as took place, under the system of a mere 
protecting average, in 1818. 

I am much mistaken if our agriculturists in general will not 
gradually be induced, by experience, to think better of this re- 
gulation than they appear to do at present; and I hope the 
same experience will render the British farmers more disposed 
to thank Government for this measure, than the prospective 
character of it, amid their urgent distress, prompts them to be. 
As a friend to the farmer, which I trust you will not deny me to 
be, and sincerely sympathizing with him in his distress, I re- 
turn my warmest thanks to Lord Londonderry in particular, 
for his persevering exertions against such varied and unrelent- 
ing opposition,—against coldness on the part of friends, and fury 
on the part of enemies, in carrying a system of regulations 
which I consider to be among the most judicious that were ever 
applied in so difficult a case,—indeed, the only real remedy 
which the case admits. 

One of the causes of the depreciation of prices, under which 


* Lord Londonderry was blamed by some of the agriculturists for 
abandoning this measure so easily. Now, really, I do not imagine 
that Government has so many loose hundred thousands lying useless- 
ly in its coffers, as to persist very obstinately in forcing half a million, 
or a whole one, on those who seemed to treat the offer with indiffer- 
ence, if not scorn. 
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the British farmer is suffering, is the almost entire annihilation 
of speculation among the dealers in British grain. The aboli- 
tion of the assize on bread in London, which is the great regu- 
lating market with respect to corn for the whole island, and, in 
fact, for Ireland also, had an effect in destroying speculation in 
corn much more extensive than, sanguine as I was, I expected 
from that measure. The assize mamial speculation, even in 
an article of such universal use and vast amount, a very safe 
project before ; the abolition changed it to one of the most dan- 
gerous. The fear of an excessive importation succeeded to this, 
and almost entirely destroyed what the former left remaining 
with respect to the home growth. What speculation did occa- 
sionally spring up, was now turned towards foreign corn. 

The home produce being, by the new regulations, rendered 
secure against the depreciating effects of foreign supply, it re- 
mains to be seen, whether the measure will not operate towards 
turning speculation again to the home grain. The speculators 
in foreign corn, I should imagines are now pretty far gone in 
despair ; and, if the opinion should gain ground, that this bill 
has effectually secured the British farmer against the foreign 
supplier, the unusually low prices of grain may tempt dealers, 
by degrees, to speculate, in the ie of procuring higher. This 

ear, from the almost constant fall in price, the millers and 
acre found that they lost more or less in the succeeding week, 
by every portion which they bought in the preceding. They 
therefore restricted themselves to buying the smallest quantity 
with which they could carry on their business. Hence, and 
from the somewhat larger supply, the succeeding market seemed 
always flatter than the preceding, and the depreciation kept in- 
creasing. 

But, should the security in which the farmer is now placed 
against foreign intruders, induce them to think that they ma 
venture to buy a little more in the chance of its rising, the ad- 
ditional demand will produce its natural effect—a tendency to 
rise. The rise in the price, by the profit which it will offer, 
will prompt them to speculate still a little further; and a fur- 
ther rise in the price will be the result. 

There is another !egislative regulation, which I conceive will 
ultimately have a very powerful influence in favour of all classes, 
but particularly the agricultural. ‘This is the permission grant- 
ed to the bankers to continue to issue one pound notes. In the 
present state of the bullion market, it is, in fact, equivalent to a 
repeal of the law of 1819 respecting the currency; and, com- 
bined with the Bank’s resolution to discount at 4 per cent., I 
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conceive this most important measure places the country, on 
this vital point, in the state in which it was previous to that ill- 
judged and distressing law. 

I can now appeal to facts, as to how far the results of the 
measure of 1819 have confirmed my views, or those of the bul- 
lionists, as well as of such moneyists as, like the former, aftri- 
bute a regulating influence over general prices to the price of gold, 
My opinion, both with respect to the proposers of the measure, 
and the measure itself, remains unchanged. I believe they meant 
honestly and well; but I still believe that their measure, as I 
expressed myself at the time, was one of the most injurious ever 
adopted by well-meaning men; that it was equivalent to a de- 
cree of general distress against Britain and Ireland, and more 
or less against all the cquntries connected with them. How far 
it has been this sort of measure, or the contrary, it is for you 
and your readers to decide. 

I refer you and them to what I stated in my Letter to Sir 
John Sinclair, prefixed to the Happiness of States, * publish- 
ed before the measure was adopted, to be the almost necessary 
results of it. The distress that followed immediately on it in 
the manufacturing districts, amid which, from their peculiar 
dependence on the facility of obtaining accommodation with 
respect to capital, it took the most immediate effect, was such as 
to drive them to a state of madness that threatened the British 
Constitution. By the close of the year, the first merchants and 
manufacturers in the empire, in spite of the theoretical preju- 
dices of some of them, came forward to express their terrors. 
The distress became daily more general ; and, though there was 
a gradual relaxation of the limiting plan (which was the unfor- 
tunate order of the day, and the real cause of the distress, with- 
out the least reference to the price of gold), it continued, with 
little abatement, for about a year and a half. It was not till 
about the middle of the last year (1821) that it began sensibly 
to give way. The wealth-augmenting influence of the increase 
of population, which had been fairly checked, for about two 
years, by the combined depreciating influences of oversupply 
on the one hand, and the diminished demand caused by this 
and the operation of the cash-payments measure upon capital, 
on the other, then began to overpower both, powerful as they 
were, and once more to augment employment, and improve, 
ae certainly but slowly, the prices of the manufacturing 

nes. 

The results of that unfortunate measure have at length con- 


* Pages xiv. and 275 
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strained Government to return, at least virtually, to the old 
system, and allow matters to take their own natural course 
again. I had little doubt but that the force of circumstances 
would oblige them sooner or later to give way. Fully aware of 
what would be the distressing result of the absurd Jimzting plan, 
which was directed by theorists against the fine commercial spi- 
rit of Britain, nicknamed by these gentlemen Speculation, I 
did what I could to prevent the distress that was about to be 
inflicted on the nation by well-meaning men. But, having 
done my duty, since they would make the attempt to oppose 
Nature and her principles of circulation, I comforted myself 
with the idea that she would read a lesson to them against bul- 
lionists and mere theorists, which would not soon be forgotten, 
and which, ultimately, might be equally advantageous to the 
nation and to science. 

Now, I ask the supporters of the measure of 1819, What 
has been gained by all the distress brought on the country, as 
is confessed by all, more or less, by that measure, and which 
might have been prevented by adopting the principle of con- 
vertibility, alike supported by justice and the sound principles 
of statistics, or the issue of gold at the market price of the day ? 
Thousands of fair families have been ruined, and millions, not 
only in this country but all the countries connected with it, 
have been subjected to lengthened distress (which indeed has 
by no means yet entirely abated); and all for what? To return 
to where we set out from. What object has been gained by all 
this dreadful embarrassment and distress? Has either increase 
of employment, or an improvement of prices, been the result of 
the measure in any line? Directly the reverse. 

O, but, say some, if we have been distressed by the attempt, 
we have at least prevented forgery, and uttering of forged notes, 
Of one pound notes, granted. But is the number of crimes 
and criminals lessened by this? Is the result any thing more 
than a transfer? What sort of people were those forgers and 
utterers? Did one pound notes make them what they were ? 
Did such notes ever tempt virtuous and industrious persons to 
take to forgery or uttering? Examine the history, character and 
associates, of the unfortunate wretches that were detected. What 
has become of the undetected forgers and utterers? Have they 
grown industrious and virtuous citizens? By destroying a part 
of their occupation in one line, have we driven them to other 
modes of plundering, perhaps of a more dangerous cast ? Have 
we made them coiners, and clippers, and utterers of base metal, 
as before of base notes? Or have we forced them, in search of 
a livelihood, to betake es more actively to pocket-pick- 

2 
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ing, swindling, stealing, shop-lifting, highway robbery and bur- 
glary; and, instead of hazarding their own necks, and robbing 
others of a pound or two, putting the most valuable property, as 
well-as lives of the virtuous and industrious, in jeopardy? Who 
would not rather lose a few pounds in the course of many years, 
than run the risk of being knocked on the head on the highway, 
or have his house broken into at night ? 

It is a great misfortune, and to be deplored, that any human 
beings should be in such a state of depravity, as to gain their 
livelihood professionally by crimes. But some may ask, since 
these professional banditti do unfortunately exist in civilized so- 
ciety, whether they could do less evil to their neighbours by the - 
daily practice of any other species of crime, than uttering forg- 
ed notes; and whether it be not one among the most certain of 
detection, and by which, of course, society can get soonest rid 
of these plunderers. 

As to the object of returning to a metal currency (were there 
any real advantage in this, as there certainly is not, but the re- 
verse), how far would the measure of 1819 have brought us? 
It might have given us sovereigns for all our pound notes. 
But these pound notes, even including those of the country is- 
suers, probably do not amount to above one third of the ex- 
changing counters. And to substitute metal for one third of 
the ess, is to have a metal currency! Ridiculous! The 
country has unequivocally shown that it prefers a paper me- 
dium, and never will voluntarily submit to a metal one. In- 
deed, were it possible in our circumstances to return to a pure 
metal currency, the attempt would create such distress and em- 
barrassment, that, if persevered in, it would, in all probability, 
blow up the Government and the Constitution in less than three 
months. 

From the impressive facts which have been set before us by 
nature in this unfortunate attempt, I trust Government will, for 
the future, keep its eye steadily on actual results with respect to 
the vital question of the currency, and the operation of the pa- 
per and metal sorts of it on capital, and, of course, on prices ; 
and be on its guard against the suggestions of mere theorists, as 
well as the influence of the notions derived from unenlightened 
times. I said, at the change of our measures, that the distress 
would go round, and either the action or reaction of it would 
reach us all in our turn. Government has found lately that they 
are not secure from the reaction. And I rather think, that the 
one pound notes’ bill will do more to counteract this reaction, 
than any bill passed this session. 

From the turn which public opinion has taken respecting the 
currency, it is of particular consequence to the agriculturist at 
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present, that he should clearly see his way on that point. The 
grand source of the errors respecting money, which unfortun- 
ately are too general, is the notion, that the price of bullion re- 
gulates the prices of all other articles, and that money in gene- 
ral, or, at least, our sort of money, is not merely a measure, but 
a regulator, of prices. Now, both these notions, you must per- 
mit me to say, are so completely unwarranted, that scarcely a fact 
but joins to prove the contrary: or, that the price of gold and sil- 
ver has no regulating influence whatever on the prices of articles 
in our own home market, excepting such as are formed of these 
metals; that our currency is a mere measure of prices; and 
that the ideal silver or gold in our pound sterling, has as little 
regulating power over prices as actual bullion. 1 have already 
gone so fully into this question, * that to enter on it here would 
be to repeat the same arguments. I therefore content myself 
with stating the result,—that gold, when at 5/. 10s. the ounce, 
had no more effect on our prices than when at 3/. 18s.; and 
that the measures of 1797 and 1819, as far as the mere curren- 
cy is concerned, created no change whatever in British prices. 
The effect which those measures had on these prices (and it was 
certainly very great, and almost universal), was produced exclu- 
sively by their operation on capital, and consequently on the 
demand and the supply, and the relative state of these. 

In short, Sir, to speak out plainly, so as that I cannot be mis- 
understood, after all the assumptions and assertions from every 
quarter which I have heard about the various percentages, to 
which British prices were affected by the changes in the price of 
bullion, and in our currency (though, in my view, I am not a- 
ware of any change having taken place in the latter, except 
raising the price of the ideal silver in it from 5s. 2d. to 5s. 6d. 
the ounce), on appealing again and again to facts, I am more 
fully than ever confirmed in the correctness of the doctrine of 
the productive system respecting money. Such an influence 
does not exist. Excepting the effect on capital, and the articles 
before noticed, I am fully persuaded that, from 1797 to 1819, 
and from 1819 to the present day, the mere price of gold and 
silver, far from having any powerful regulating influence on 
British prices, never could, and never did, affect them to the a- 
mount of a shilling. 

This doctrine concerning the non-regulating influence of bul- 
lion, which I considered exclusively to belong to the productive 
system, developed in the Happiness of States, or one somewhat 
approaching it, seems lately to have been sported in a quarter, 


* Sce the 3d Book of the Happiness of States, &c. 
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where I least of all expected it. Certainly, from the general te- 
nor of the speeches and writings of Mr Ricardo respecting the 
currency, till of late, I, and I believe most others, thought that 
he considered the price of bullion as possessing a principal in- 
fluence in regulatng prices; but if I understand him right; he 
now considers its influence as next to nothing. The fact which 
he quoted from the case of France, where 13} bushels of corn 
were now only worth an ounce of gold, thongh some years ago 
7 bushels brought the same price, and yet no change had taken 
place in her currency, is decisive against thousands of the ima- 
ginations and assertions on the other side. 

I shall not wonder now, if he should next find himself called 
on to admit that other doctrine of this productive system, that 
there can be no depreciation in a currency, which continues to 
measure exactly the amount expressed on it, though the prices 
of the articles, the value of which it measures, may have risen. 
He will then maintain with me, that the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land were never depreciated a penny; that they kept the same 
value (or what was equivalent to a certain number of ounces of 
silver at the mint price), as completely when the market price 
of silver was 6s. 11d. the ounce, as when it was at 5s. 2d.: And 
perhaps he may join with me in laughing at the ridiculous, 


though fashionable, theoretical absurdity, of supposing a measure 
of value depreciated which remains exactly what it was, accor- 
ding to the ae that had constituted it, merely because 


gold, silver, and ot 
others had fallen. * 
Whether Mr Ricardo has been taking lessons in a new school, 
or whether he has paid more attention to facts, he appears to 
me to have become more practical of late on some important 
points; and I am disposed to think, the more minutely he ex- 
amines actual results, the nearer he will find himself, on the 
present and other topics, approaching to the principles of the 
productive system. I should agree with him, that, if the dif- 


er articles had risen, though by the way 


* It may suit some economists, in their declamations, to compare 
the notes of the Bank of England, the issue of which is regulated 
by the actual demand for mere money or exchanging counters, and 
which always procured the bearer the exact value expressed on them, 
with the assignats of France, the amount of which was only limited 
by the growing necessities of the issuers, and would not bring 
the value expressed on them by the percentage of discount of the 
day. But those who can really think them alike depreciated, must 
be very imperfectly acquainted with the subject, and blind to essen- 
tial differences that are obvious to schoolboys, 
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ference between the mint and market price of gold and silver 
had really a regulating influence on prices in general (as I am 
satisfied it has not), the effect on these must be, as nearly as 
practice can make it, proportioned to the amount of that dif- 
ference. A fall in most articles, the prices of which are unfix- 
ed, and depend from day to day, or for a short period, on the 
actual state of demand and supply, did take place in anticipa- 
tion of the effects of returning to a fixed price of gold; and the 
fall increased in consequence of the measures adopted for effect- 
ing this. At the period, the difference between the mint and 
market price was only 5 or 6 per cent. But did this percent- 
age at all coincide with the reduction in the prices of 1819? 
The fall on these was, on an average, above 20 per cent. 
Where, then, is the proof that the difference between the mint 
and market price of gold was at all a regulating cause in this 
reduction ? 

Money being the measure of value, it is perfectly clear, that, 
if a change is produced in prices by money, it can only arise 
from the various sellers charging more, or uncharging a portion 
of what they had charged before, in consequence of their con- 
sidering, that some change in the money used made a higher 
or lower rate necessary to procure the usual profit. Now, no 
such charging or uncharging for such a reason, as far as I can 
find, ever takes place in the home market. The difference be- 
tween the mint and market price, creates no attention whatever 
among the various classes in charging, and therefore can pro- 
duce no real effect. 

Even when guineas were sold as bullion for 25s. or 26s., they 
were viewed merely as an article of barter, for which, under the 
circumstances, by turning them from their legal purpose of 
counters to an article producing profit, for which they were not 
intended, they could get 4s. or 5s. more than formerly. But 
they always knew they could get the usual twenty shillings, or 
twenty shillings’ worth, for the pound note. They viewed them 
as an article which, by an illegal transaction, had risen to 26s., 
while the pound was just what it was. Besides, the quantity of 
these pieces of bullion was so trifling, that their influence must 
have been quite insignificant, and only confined to those doubt- 
ful characters who, for the sake of a little gain, would deal in 
contraband wares. Even these persons never thought of charg- 
ing a higher price than -usual in consequence of using bank- 
notes, because some of these pieces of coined bullion fell in 
their way, which might be purchased for 4s. more than their 
legal value as money-counters, aud by disposing of which in an 
illegal way, and defrauding the Bank of the difference, they 
might gain a sixpence or a shilling. 
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In short, the mysterious influence attributed by bullionists to 
gold and silver, but particularly the former, is merely imagin- 
ary. The price of bullion has no real influence either among 
sellers or buyers in the home market; and never could possess, 
directly or indirectly, any regulating power over prices, much 
less to such an extent as to raise or lower them 50 per cent., 
and even more. 

To currency, the proposition of the Happiness of States, * 
that ‘ @ change in the price of any article, whether to higher or 
* lower, which affects the buyers and sellers of it equally, leaves 
* things, with respect to the various dealers, as before,’ strictly 
applies. This proposition may, however, be carried too far. 
When applied to the effect of higher or lower prices on buyers 
and sellers, it will only hold as to relative condition; for be- 
tween a higher or lower price measured by the same standard, 
there is a real change or difference equivalent to more or less 
employment, income, or comforts. 

But to come to the practical deduction from these premises, 
it seems very evident, that whatever influence the currency bill 
of 1819 had on prices in general, and those of the cultivators 
in particular, arose from its opefation on capital. Our versa- 
tile theorists, who attend more to imaginations than to facts, 
finding the results of this favourite measure of theirs decisively 
against it, have shifted their ground, and, presenting us with 
one pretext or another for their opinion, have turned round en 
the Bank, and say there was no occasion for diminishing its is- 
sues, or, in other words, its discounts, so much at first; and 
that this was a principal source of the distress. But I appeal 
to you, and to all your readers, whether the grand measure on 
which the supporters of the bill depended for carrying into ex- 
ecution their project of reducing the price of gold, or as they, 
on their whimsical theory, called it, raising the price of paper- 
money to the price of gold, was by diminishing the amount of 
issues, and, in future, limiting their amount. 

A wilder theoretic whim certainly never entered the head of 
sensible men. Every statistician must have seen, that, of ne- 
cessity, it must be as pernicious in practice as it actually proved 
to be. It was founded on the precious dogma of the then 
fashionable bullionists, that the way to lower the price of gold 
was to increase the demand for it, by diminishing the quantum 
of paper money. This was the general and favourite argu- 
ment for making paper money and an artificial metal money 
agree in price. What then remained for the Bank to dv? 


P. 144. 
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The Directors remonstrated against the measure: but when 
this was adopted, they must obey. And even if, in defiance of 
the wishes of the Legislature, in the temper in which it then 
was, they durst have stood out, their fears as to the result with 
respect to the Bank, from the price of gold, and the probabili- 
ty of a rise from the increased demand, would have prompted 
them to diminish their discounts. 

Nor was this a matter of difficulty. There was no longer 
the same demand for capital as before. The manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers and others, in anticipation of the effects of 
the currency measure, had (to use a familiar expression) begun 
to draw in their horns, in their respective lines, throughout all 
the districts of the island. Hence a general diminution of em- 
ployment every where ;—and what was the necessary conse- 
— of this ?—a reduction of prices and incomes, and the 

istress which we know pervaded, almost immediately, every 
county. This depressing cause cooperated unfortunately every 
where with another—a very general oversupply both of natural 
and artificial produce. 

It is far from being meant to be said, on the part of the pro- 
ductive system, according to which the depreciation of prices 
and consequent distress arising from the Currency Bill, was ow- 
ing to its operation on capital, that there was any scarcity of 
capital. Quite the reverse. I believe there never was a time 
‘when there was a greater quantity of capital in the possession 
of mere capitalists. In fact, it was actually redundant, from a 
falling off in the means of investing it; and the redundancy has 
continued up to the present day. Of this we have ample proof, 
in Government having been enabled to pay off 150 millions of 
Jooes at par, by vesting them in fours with a small bonus, and 
in the price of the threes, which are above 80; while ten or a 
dozen foreign loans, which could not be negociated in other 
countries, are going on with such vigour and rapidity in this 
tax-ruined nation. 

But though there was rather more than the usual abundance 
of capital, it was not distributed in the former advantageous 
manner. The various private bankers and issuing houses, that 
scattered capital throughout every nook of the island, and en- 
abled spirited and indantelous men to carry on enterprises in 
their various lines, which, without this accommodation, either 
could not have been begun, or, at least, not carried on with 
such success, or to such an extent, withdrew more or less of 
this. Hence an almost instantaneous annihilation of more or 
less employment in every district, and consequently of the means 
of income, with an universal flatness and languor, and depres- 
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sion of prices in the various markets. The capital still existed 
in the nation. It was more abundant than before, compared 
with the media of employing it; but to those who wanted it 
most, it was as if it had ceased to exist; for they had no longer 
the means of obtaining it. 

This depressing change fell with treble force on the unfortu- 
nate cultivator. It is well known that, throughout all our dis- 
tricts, both northern and southern, the great body of the far- 
mers depend more or less on the accommodation granted by 
the bankers. Not only were they deprived of the usual a- 
mount of this, like the manufacturers, builders and others, but 
it was at the very time when they were suffering from the de- 
preciating influence of a great oversupply. The crop of 1818 
was more than usually abundant; and yet there were imported 
in that year 3} millions of quarters of grain, or thrice the aver- 
age quantity of former years; though most probably a single 
quarter was not wanted in addition to the home supply. 

Thus, not only was the demand from the other classes on the 
agricultural diminished by their loss of employment ; but, from 
the want of the usual accommodation from the bankers, the 
farmer was forced to bring his corn and cattle into the market 
sooner, and in more abundance, than usual. What then could 
be the result of this increasing supply on a decreasing demand, 
but that which we know has actually been the result ? 

It is, therefore, my firm belief, that the operation of the cur- 
rency measure of 1819, by its injurious influence on the distri- 
bution of capital, and by its weakening commercial confidence, 
had, and has continued to have, a depreciating effect on the far- 
mer’s produce, as on the produce of the manufacturer ; but I 
conceive that the state of the supply, with respect to the de- 
mand, and particularly the vast over-supply of 1818, has had a 
still greater share in the depreciation. As to their being a de- 
pression in the price of cattle and some other articles of the far- 
mer’s produce, of which none has been, or could be imported, 
this is all as fully accounted for by the operation on capital, 
without reference to the price of gold. The sympathy in prices, 
the diminution in the demand, and the farmer’s distresses urging 
him to over-suply, account as fully for the depreciation in these 
articles, as in those of corn. 

Some agriculturists doubt whether there be in reality a super- 
abundance of corn, on comparing the annual supply with the 
annua! demand; and, therefore, they argue the depreciation 
must be owing to some other cause. ‘That, combining the 
immense over-importation of 1818 with the supply of the last 
three abundant years, the annual supplies have for these years 
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been rather above the quantity wanted, seems, for various rea- 
sons, to be more probable than the reverse; but it is not neces- 
sary to suppose, that the annual supply was much more abun- 
dant. It is sufficient, that the weekly market be somewhat 
over supplied, to produce all the depressing effects of an excess 
in the supply for the year. 

I beg leave to call the agriculturist’s attention particularly to 
this. to us take the London market, which is the great re- 
gulator of the kingdom, for an example. Let us suppose the 
annual average amount of the demand for wheat, for the last 
ten years, to be somewhere about 330,000 quarters, or some- 
what more than 6,000 quarters a week. Should no alarm of a 
deficiency exist, to set the dealers on speculating, the rate of 
price will be regulated, not by the annual, but the weekly sup- 
ply, or rather the actual supply of each market day. If, instead 
of 6,000 quarters a week, 8 or 10,000 quarters are sent in 
weekly for a month or two, and particularly at the critical period 
immediately after harvest, a strong depressive influence will be 
produced. Were the supply to be diminished to the fair week- 
ly average, or even somewhat less after this, still the depreciat- 
ing tendency will be increased; for the surplus on hand, added 
to the fresh supply, will always make it an overstocked flat 
market, when the buyers settle the price: And thus the depres- 
sion will go on to the next harvest; and yet the total supply 
may be no greater than the total demand. 

Now, what has been the state of the corn-market for the last 
three years, but particularly for the corn-year now about to 
end? Let us examine either the reports from Mark Lane, or 
from any of the country markets, and we find them uniform. 
Take the first that comes. ‘ Our market was very largly sup- 
* plied with all sorts of grain to-day. Picked samples of wheat 
* sold upon the same terms as last market; but all other des- 
‘ criptions were exceedingly dull, at a reduction of from Is. to 
‘ 2s. per quarter; and a considerable quantity remained undis- 
§ posed of, which could not be got off at that abatement.’ This 
has been the usual strain, both in country and town, for the last 
year in particular. Indeed, it is rather above par. In general, 
the tone is still more disheartening. 

‘What further-is wanting, than this uniform state of glut and 
consequent flatness, to produce the‘constant tendency to depres~ 
sion which has taken place? I ask Mr Western and Mr Att- 
wood, what has the price of gold to do with the depression here ? 
Or what further cause, than this incessant over-supply, was ne- 
cessary to reduce wheat to 42s.? What would a manufacturer of 
muslins or printed goods expect, as to price, from a market in 
this constant state of glut with muslins, or printed cottons ? 
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That the diminution of the accommodation with respect to 
capital from the bankers to the farmers, was one of the principal 
causes of this over-supply, has been asserted by practical men ; 
and I have no doubt that it was. But the price of gold had 
not, and could not, have the least possible influence, unless 
(which still comes to the same thing) it had an influence as to 
granting the usual accommodation of capital. 

The new measure, allowing country bankers to continue the 
issue of one pound notes, will certainly operate by degrees to 
weaken this cause of over-supply, by prompting the bankers to 
be more liberal in their accommodations to the distressed far- 
mers. It is of much more consequence to the cultivator, manu- 
facturer, and others, that the country banks should issue one 
pound notes, than that the national bank should, in the present 
circumstances. The former, it is true, if called upon, must pay 
those notes with the Bank of England notes, or sovereigns. But 
no one acquainted with the temper of the country will doubt, 
that, except in special cases, preference will uniformly be given 
to the country one pound notes. And the circulation of these 
‘must make the issuers more liberal in their discounts. 

The Bank has felt itself obliged to procure so much bullion, 
for which it must give notes, that, in point of profit, it makes 
little or no difference at present, whether it issues one pound 
notes or sovereigns. If these sovereigns are sent. into circula- 
tion, they lose the interest on the notes which they displace: 
But they lose the same amount if they are aoe in the coffers ot 
the Bank; for as the notes in issue are given for them, of course 
these produce no profit. There is a loss to the nation. as well 
as the Bank, both ways; for it loses the employment. which the 

rofit of so many notes would reproduce... The loss on income 
is probably above half a million a year. 

This measure will, in its operation, I trust, reach the unfor- 
tunate population of Ireland. In that country we have, at pre- 
sent, a most appalling proof of the evil of low prices, and of the 
misery which occasionally may arise to a nation from the want 
of poor-regulations of the cast of those of England. The dis- 
tress has arisen considerably from the fall in the prices of corn 
and meat, on the production of which so great a proportion of 
the Irish population depend for employment and income; from 
the defect of her lower ranks in the habits of saving, and from 
above 30,000 discharged soldiers being sent back, within the 
course of two or three years, to share in the wretched quantum 
of employment of a population, from its peculiar circumstances, 
overstocked before. ‘The great mass of the lower ranks there 
consume so litile, that they do not reproduce, on the average, 
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perhaps one-fifth of the amount reproduced by the same cast of 
population in England. Hence the great deficiency of employ- 
ment, and the means of wealth. And what avails it to the peo- 
ple that meat may be at 14d. per lib., when they have not the 
copays to obtain the means of procuring the three half- 
ence ¢ 

; But, should the prices of the farmer’s articles rise here, the 
influence will find its way there; and, by yielding the cultiva- 
tors better profits, enable them to give more employment, 
They will then feed and clothe better, and consequently create 
more employment in the circle. Much of that food which is 
sent here, in consequence of so great a portion of the dense popu- 
lation of Ireland living almost entirely on potatoes, and which 
tends to depreciate our prices, will be consumed by her own 
people. The result will be, an equal increase of employment 
and of comforts. 

I here again must take occasion to call the attention of agri- 
culturists to the only remedy for the distressing depreciation of 
prices under which they are labouring. Instead of perplexing 
themselves with a thousand theoretic imaginations about the 
price of gold, taxes, reduction and the like, I would have them 
look to the fact as it really is, and, like practical men, endea- 
vour to remove the real cause. While nature’s laws of circula- 
tion remain what they are, it is utterly impossible that prices 
can rise, in the state in which the agricultural has been so long 
kept. Unless they join to -regulate the weekly supply better to 
the demand, no law can benefit them. In the present circum- 
stances of the annual supply, they must suffer under a state of 
constant depreciation. 

I repeat, they have the corn-market entirely in their own 
hands. The new Corn-Bill renders them almost completel 
secure against over-importation, even in any state of failure. If 
they will do what I conceive they have in their power to do, 
and regulate the weekly supply according to the demand, they 
can, in two or three months, raise the price of wheat to a fair re- 
munerating rate, and keep it there. And yet gold and taxes 
may remain, in price and amount, just what they are. 

The new crop will, in all probability, unless some very great 
change take place in the weather, be excellent in quality. In 
point of quantity, the wheat is said to be pretty fair; barley and 
oats doubtful. 1 have been told by practical men, who are the 
best authorities in these cases, that one of the causes of the total 
want of speculation during this last year, was the moist state of 
so much of the crop, particularly in England, from so much of 
it being lodged, and, of course, not completely ripened.. A 
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great portion of it was of an inferior quality, and all of it liable 
to heat. Dealers, therefore, durst not venture to keep any 
quantity by them. But this season, as far we can hitherto 
judge, it will be in very fine condition. 

When to its fitness for keeping is added the probability of 
dealers turning their attention more to British corn, from the 
hoplessness of foreign supply, and the great probability of the 
one pound notes bill prompting the country banker to give 
more accommodation to the distressed farmers, I really think 
that the cloud over his head is not so dark as it was. But 
much depends on himself. If he keeps the market in the state 
which it has been in for the last twelve months, these advan- 
tages will be of no use. Depreciation and distress will still be 
his companions. 

Such of the districts as know the quantity usually brought 
into the market at certain periods of the year, should endeavour 
to keep the supply as much under these for some time as pos- 
sible. But the flatness or briskness of a market, and the rate of 
price, are the surest criterions. If the market be flat and the 
price low, they supply too fast; if it be brisk, the supply is 
fair. 

I confess I hope much from the influence that will be pro- 
duced on the distribution of capital by the one pound notes 
bill, and the banks discounting at four per cent. ‘These mea- 
sures are calculated to augment accommodation to the spirited, 
and to restore that general confidence which is the soul of com- 
merce and commercial enterprise. But, even should matters 
henceforth turn out sometimes unfavourably, we shall at least 
have the satisfaction to know, that it is.the result of nature’s 
own principles, and not of artificial limiting and cramping re- 

lations. 

In fact, Sir, in the present state of the bullion market, and 
the abundant supply of that article, the one-pound notes bill, 
with the abandonment of the absurd limiting plan, has virtually 
done nearly all that I wanted. In my view, the great evil of 
the currency measures of 1819 was the injurious operation on 
the distribution of capital. ‘The measures now adopted are cal- 
culated to counteract that, and place things nearly in the state 
they were in before. It was not to be expected, that Govern- 
ment would openly repeal the measure of 1819; but, much to 
their credit, they have wisely given way to circumstances, and 
have done what is nearly equivalent, and what will completely 
maim its operation, to the advantage of all classes of the com- 
munity. : 

Ido not mean to say, that things are still in such a safe or 
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natural state, as the great measure of issuing gold at the mar- 
ket price would have placed them. Whatever might be the 
state of the Continent, or the price of gold, the accommodation 
of capital would have been regulated by the fair demand for it ; 
and things would thus have been put on the natural footing. 
But Rome was not all built ina day. I have little doubt but 
this measure of justice and of sound statistics will-ultimately be 
made the law of the country. And though the one pound 
notes’ bill be only for a term of years, I am mistaken, if in ten 
years there be not a great change of opinion, even among those 
who are still labouring under the old prejudices of bullionism. 
Many of late, as if ashamed to own the influence of these, are, 
to borrow from a certain dialect, ratting from bullionism, and 
endeavouring to find some more specious reasons for their sup- 
port of an unwarranted system. The theory of bullionism can- 
not exist in an inquiring age. It must at length perish of its 
sheer absurdity. 

The great object of wise legislators, when they meddle with 
statistical matters, as far as wealth is concerned, should be to 
increase employment and to improve prices, or otherwise they 
had better not meddle at all. "With the exception of the Corn- 
bill and the one pound notes’ Bill, I fear the measures of the 
present Session of Parliament respecting employment and price, 
will have rather a tendency to diminish the one and depress the 
other... 

Some of the agriculturists openly decry economists as mere 
visionaries or quacks. I shall not quarrel very bitterly with 
them on this topic; but I am sorry to find, by the measures 
which they support in practice, they abet the very notions of 
these visionary and quack theorists. , 

Had Mr Western proposed the substitution of convertibility at 
the market price, instead of a fixed price of gold, which is the real 
source of depression in the measure of 1819, he might, in the 
course of a few Sessions, been attended to, and that great mea- 
sure might have been carried. But his proposition could not be 
entertained for a moment. It has certainly been a fashionable 
practice of late, to dwell on the evils that arise to different 
classes by changes in circumstances. But these transfer cases, 
in which some gain at the expense of others, by such changes, 
ever have taken place, and ever will take place, Myriads oc- 
cur in the various lines every day; and the attempt to adjust 
former contracts to present prices, if it were possible, would 
produce such distress, and such a general spirit of resistance, as 
would lead to a revolution. Even the nostrum of Mr Ricardo, 
for annihilating a part of the capital invested in the public 
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funds, by annihilating so much employment and income, ‘parti- 
cularly among the lower classes, would scarcely produce more 
distress, or more certainly drive men in their madness to de- 
stroy the Constitution. 

‘The improvement in the prices of several lines, particularly 
the manufacturing, is a decisive proof, that it is not the price 
of gold which caused the depreciation, for its price remains the 
same. 

This is a source of comfort to the farmer, as, in the circle, the 
ameliorating influence may come round to him. The argu- 
ment, that the manufacturer’s case is improved by the cultiva- 
tor’s distress, is rather a superficial one. This living partly on 
the farmer, it is said, enables him to sell his articles cheaper to 
foreigners; and consequently, say they, to sell more of them. 
But the amount which foreign customers buy from us, depends 
materially on the amount which we buy from them; and how 
can we buy so much from them when the agricultural income is 
so greatly reduced, as when it is at a fair rate? With respect 
to the much more extensive market, the home one, is any man, 
at this time of day, so ignorant as to suppose the manufacturers 
would not be much better off in point of employment and prices, 
and of course, income and comforts, if the cultivator could buy 


from ten to fifteen millions more a year from them? My tailor 
said to me this morning, ‘ I do not like these prices, Sir, I as- 
sure you. I would much rather pay a shilling for the loaf, 


* than have the half employment we have had of late.’ This is 
the good sense and sound statistics of the case. 

As to the astonishment expressed at the new doctrine, that 
abundance should produce distress, it arises out of a misconcep- 
tion of the case. But as I have already occupied so much of 
your rooni, and as the doctrine is of | importance as to re- 

_ quire a ee examination, I shall not enter upon it at pre- 
sent. may hereafter send you some observations on the 
subject. 

In considering the prospects of the British farmer, the con- 
stant increase in the demand arising from the increase of 
our population muSt not be overlooked. The latter increase, 
at its average rate of 200,000 a year, requires at least the 
annual cultivation of 400,000* additional acres, (but, in all 
probability, from the character of our remaining uncultivat- 
ed soil, considerably more), or an improvement in the culti- 
vation of the old land that is equivalent. This, if properly 
managed, would materially assist him in obtaining that fair re- 


* Happiness of States, p. 419. 
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munerating rate for his produce, which is his right. For as he 
must buy at the British rate of prices, the principles of justice 
and sound statistics equally entitle him to sell at the British rate 
of prices also. 

On the whole, Sir, with respect to the prospects of the Bri- 
tish farmer, I think I may venture to say, that though the blue 
sky does not yet appear, the heavy dark cloud which has so 
long hung over his head, seems somewhat less dense and gloomy. 
And I trust he may again look forward to better days. 


S. Gray. 
Cambden Town, 15th July, 1822. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Highland Society Chambers, 
Edinburgh, 19th July, 1822. 

I wave the honour to send to you one of the Essays trans- 
mitted to the Highland Society of Scotland, in competition for 
the Premium offered by the Society on the subject of the Agri- 
cultural Distresses. ‘The motto of this paper is—‘ Live, and let 
live;’? and from a letter signed W. A., which accompanied 
the Essay, of which I also enclose a copy,—you will see that 
the author has desired that the paper, in the event of its not ob- 
taining the Premium, should be sent to you forthe Farmer’s 
Magazine,—the sealed note being previously opened. 

As the regulations under which the Society’s Premiums for 
Essays are offered, prescribe that the sealed notes shall be open- 
ed of those papers only which are found entitled to Premiums, 
and that the others shall be returned, with the papers, to the 
writers when called for,—I think it right to send the note along 
with the Essay, with the seal entire. You will please either to 
open it, or return it to me for this purpose; and dispose of the 
Essay as the author has desired in the letter, of which a copy is 
pow sent to you. * 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
Cuar_es Gorpon. 


* As it seems to have been the wish of the author that his name 
should be known, for we see no other reason why he should have 
directed that the sealed note should be opened, we found, upon open- 
ing it, the words ‘ William Anderson, Pershore (or Pershorn), coun- 
‘ ty of Worcester, 24th May 1822.’ In compliance with his wishes, 
we give it a place in the Magazine, rather upon the principle of Audi 
alteram partem, than because we agree with many of his opinions. 
But it does not belong to us, but to our readers, to decide upon its 
merits.—Con. 

VOL, XXIII, NO, 91, X 
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Observations on the present State of the Agricultural Interest ; or, 
an Attempt to show the Nature and Extent of the Embarrass- 
ments at present experienced: To develop the Causes by which 
they have been produced ; and to discover the Means by which 
they may be obviated. 


* Live, and let live.’ 


Tue questions proposed by the Society are, 1st, What is the 
Nature and Extent of the Embarrassments at present experienced 
by the Agricultural Interest? and, 2d, What are the suitable 
Remedies for these Embarrassments ? 

In the various discussions to which these questions have given 
rise, much appears to have been taken for granted which re- 
quired to have been proved; and the whole of the reasoning 
has been founded, either on individual opinions, or on estimates 
which are generally, if not always, formed to suit the particular 
views of those by whom they are made; whereas, I am per- 
suaded that it is only by a statement of facts, well ascertained, 
that a correct judgment can be formed on the subject; and 
such a statement appears quite sufficient for the purpose. Tor 
it is only by comparing the present state of any object with the 
past, that we can know whether it has been improved or dete- 
riorated. It is by comparing the price of produce, and the 
expense of culture now, with the price of produce and ex- 
pense of culture at a period in which it was deemed to be in a 
state of prosperity, that we can ascertain the ‘ nature and extent 
* of the embarrassments at present experienced by the agricul- 
* tural interest ;’—and such is the mode of inquiry I propose to 
adopt. 

It is well known, that the average price of wheat, for the ten 
years which ended with the year 1792, was only 47s. the quar- 
ter; and it is equally well known, that the average price, dur- 
ring the ten years which terminated with the year 1821, was 
84s. a quarter, making a difference of 37s. in the price of the 
quarter of wheat in favour of the latter period. But it is ad- 
mitted, that a difference of 40s. in the price of the quarter of 
wheat, with a proportional difference in the price of all other 
grain, will make a total difference upon the whole produce 
— to 50 millions; consequently 37s. will make a difference 
of upwards of 46 millions; and, as the whole of the taxes im- 
posed since 1792 do not exceed 35 millions, it is evident that, if 
the agriculturists had paid the whole of the additional taxes, 
all the rest of the community being exempted, they would still 
have been 11 millions annually in pocket. But as it is certain 
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they never did pay more than their own just share of these 
taxes, it is evidently impossible that any loss could have been 
sustained. On the contrary, nothing can be more certain than 
that the profits of agriculture, after every reasonable deduction, 
must have been, upon the whole, much greater during that pe- 
riod than at any time previous to the late wars. 

If, however, we were to compare longer periods—for exam- 
ple, the twenty years previous to the late wars, with the twenty 
years up to the present moment, the advantages in favour of the 
latter term would be still much greater. But as it may be al- 
leged that, whatever may have been the gains upon the whole, 
that agriculture is now a losing concern; in order to avoid all 
grounds for cavil, let us compare the last and most unfavour- 
able year since the peace, with the year immediately preceding 
the war,—that year, with the expenditure of which all compari- 
sons are now made, 

By the returns from the twelve maritime districts, it appears, 
that the average price of wheat, for the year 1792, was only 40s. 
a quarter; and by the return from the same districts, it now ap- 
pears, that the average price of wheat, for the year which ter- 
minated with the Ist of January 1822, was upwards of 54s. a 
quarter, which, supposing the average produce to be only three 
quarters, gives a difference of 2/. 2s. in the price of the produce 
of an acre of wheat, against which is to be placed the increased 
expense of culture; and here, it is to be regretted, we have only 
to trust to estimates. But.so many of these have been given, 
and with such various views, that although estimates in general 
merit little attention, we may, upon the whole, if they are found 
to agree pretty accurately together, form a pretty correct idea 
on the subject. 

It was allowed, even by Mr Brougham, that the whole in- 
crease of the expense of culture since the year 1792, did not 
exceed 12s. an acre; and it will appear that he ascribed more 
than four-fifths of that increase to the rise of wages. But it is 
well known that, since the year 1816, the year in which his 
estimate was made, wages have fallen back nearly to what they 
were previous to the war; so that were he now to form another, 
it could not exceed 3s. at most, and this would agree to a six- 
pence with the estimatcs of the Duke of Buckingliam and of 
Lord Dacre. - Admitting, however; that it were 6s, instead of 
three,—and it is quite impossible it should be more,—still there 
would remain a clear advance of 36s. on the profits of an acre 
of wheat in favour of the year 1822, when compared with the 
profits of the year 1792; and so far therefore as price is con- 
sidered, in regard to the increased expense of culture, there are 

A 2 
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evidently no reasonable grounds for complaint ; and as to what 
we have heard of the advance of rent, that being merely a. ques- 
tion between the landlord and tenant, in respect to the division of 
property, it is one with which the public are wholly unconcern- 
ed, and in regard to which, we ought to make no inquiry what- 
ever. For as the man who lends his land is not like the man 
who lends his money, restrained to a certain profit, but may de- 
mand what he thinks proper, it would not only be the extreme 
of injustice to the community at large, but also the height of 
absurdity, to propose raising the price of grain, in proportion, 
as landlords chose to raise their rents. That attempting to 
raise prices with this view, would be of no benefit to the far- 
mer, is admitted even by Mr Malthus. ‘It would (he says) be 
* of no benefit to them, but during the current leases, as the 
* landlords would, at their expiration, raise the rents;’ and the 
same may be justly affirmed in regard to tithes and poor. The 
removal of them would be of no benefit whatever to the farmer, 
as his rent would be proportionally raised, as is evident, not 
only from reason, but from experience. Nearly one-third of 
all the lands in this country are tithe-free; yet, by the reports 
to the Board of Agriculture, it will appear, that the occupiers 
of these lands are in no better situation than those who pay 
tithes. The farmer therefore can have no right whatever to 
complain of either tithes or poor, as, in the event of their re- 
moval, he would be called upon to pay-a proportionally higher 
rent. Neither has the landholder himself the least right te 
complain. ‘The church and poor had, in fact, a right in the 
lands, long before any of the present holders, who, if such had 
not been the case, would have been obliged to have paid more 
money for them. For it is well known that, when a transfer. of 
property is to be made, all the burdens to which it is subject are 
taken into consideration ; and therefore, the present landholders 
have no more right to complain of church and poor, than in be- 
ing obliged to pay the interest of a mortgage, which might have 
been upon the estate at the time it was purchased. Let me 
ask those gentlemen, who are so anxious to throw the poor 
rates off their own property on that of the stockholder, whether 
they, being in posssession of tithe-free lands, would wish, or 
consent, to have the tithes equalized, by taking upon them- 
selves a portion of the tithes, to which all other lands are now 
subject? Or, whether those districts which pay the least land- 
tax, would wish to see the land-tax equalized ? Unquestion- 
ably, such measures would be no more just than desirable. For 
time, which adapts all things to circumstances, has long since 
rendered all lands of equal value to the present proprictors, in 
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proportion to the money they paid for them, as all lands every 
way else equal, but differing in respect to the amount of per- 
manent burdens of any kind, would have been purchased for 

roportionally less or more money. If such, however, had not 
boom the case, tithes could have formed no question on the pre- 
sent occasion. For as, of right, they depend entirely upon the 
quantity and price of produce, their relative amount must 
have been the same in 1792 as at this moment, unless in 
cases where a specific agreement has been made between the 
parties concerned, which, according to circumstances, may be 
of more advantage either to the one or the other; but is by 
no means to be noticed in regard to the price of produce at dif- 
ferent periods. 

The same might, with great reason, be asserted in regard to 
the poor-rates. For, as has been already stated, if the lands had 
been exempted from poor-rates, they would have cost more to 
the proprietor, and would of course have been subject to high- 
er rent. Consequently, neither the proprietor nor tenant have 
any right to complain, or would have been in better circum- 
stances although freed from them, as has been fully proved by 
experience. For in Ireland there are no poor-rates, and in 
Scotland they are very trifling—yet, are not the complaints as 
loud in those countries as in England? But it may further be 
observed, that as the amount must, in a great measure, depend 
on the price of agricultural produce, the price of produce and 
the amount of rates must: rise and fall together; and as the 
whole, or by far the greater portion, of the money raised by rates, 
is expended in the purchase of agricultural produce, they may 
be actually considered as a bounty on production ; and in fact, 
their allowed tendency to raise the price of bread, is one of Mr 
Malthus’s principal objections to the system. 

If, however, we admit of their increasing the expense of cul- 
ture, and allow for their whole increase for the last 50 years, 
and thus add 5s. to the already exaggerated allowance of 6s. 
for taxes and wages; still there wiJl remain.a clear advance of 
30s. an acre upon the profits of 1792, to be divided between 
the landlord and tenant, even if we’ admit that lands are not 
more productive now than they were 50 years ago; that is to 
say, making the average produce only equal to three quarters 
per acre, the same as Mr Young made it in the year 1771. But 
what is meant by improvements in agriculture, if they have not 
rendered lands more productive? And that such has actually 
been the case, is asserted in every treatise which has appeared 
on the subject,—especially by the pubiications by the Board of 
Agriculture. A Mr Ball, whose lands were made to produce 
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upwards of seven quarters the acre, affirms, that, by the new 
husbandry, land is rendered more than doubly productive; and 
this statement is corroborated by various communications to the 
Board of Agriculture. From these, it will appear, that in 
places where, 40 years ago, two acres were allowed for the sup- 
port of one sheep, two sheep are now supported by one acre; 
that lands, which formerly yielded not more than 6 bushels, now 
average from 30 to 40 bushels per acre; that lands in Norfolk 
of inferior quality, rented at 20s. the acre, produced on an aver- 
age 41 bushels when drilled; and a Mr Brodie, a practical 
farmer, in his evidence before the House of Commons, allows 
an average of 5 quarters per acre on a farm of 500 acres. In- 
deed, both the increase of produce and the economy in the 
mode of culture, is fully admitted by a late President of the Board 
of Agriculture, who must have had the best possible means of 
information on the subject. He says, that, ‘ by the introduc- 
* tion of improved implements of husbandry, the land has been 
‘better cultivated, and rendered more productive; and fewer 
* horses being employed in ploughing, harrowing, &c., the ex- 
¢ pense of labour has been diminished, and much grain has 
“been saved. By the extension of drilling, the quality and 
‘ produce of grain crops have been greatly improved ;—by di- 
‘ minishing fallows on light soils, greater quantities of land are 
* cultivated for grain, whilst the diseases in wheat, which for- 
* merly occasioned so much havoc in the crops, can be now ina 
‘ great measure eradicated by the careful husbandman.’ Upon 
the whole, therefore, it will appear, that far from any necessity 
for an increase of the price of produce, it may now admit of 
being sold much cheaper than previous to the war, even al- 
lowing the most exaggerated statements in regard to increased 
burdens. Instead, however, of lands being subject to greater 
burdens, it will appear, on inquiry, that in no period of our 
history was land ever less burdened, in proportion to its actual 
value, than what it is at this moment. In the year 1696, when 
the Land-tax wes first established on its present footing, the 
average price of land was estimated at only 5s. an acre, where- 
as, by the last Report from the Board of Agriculture, it was es- 
timated at 40s. an acre; consequently, for every half-crown it 
yielded at that time, it ought now to yield a pound, even sup- 
posing the quantity of land under cultivation, on which the 
levies were then made, remained unaltered ; but, considering the 
immense extent of land which has been since then reclaimed, 
there cannot remain the least doubt, but that, it if were levied in 
the same proportion to the actual value of the lands now, as to 
the actual value of the lands in 1696, a land-tax of 4s. in 
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the pound would yield at least 20 millions; and if it were only 
‘half that sum, it would far exceed all the burdens now com- 
plained of. Be that, however, as it may, there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt, but that lands even nosy, under what is term- 
ed their present depression, actually do yield a greater profit in 
proportion to the necessary expense of culture, than they ever 
did at any time previous to the late wars; and therefore, if ac- 
tual distress does exist, it must either be owing to the impro- 
per division of that profit between the landlord and tenant, or 
from the peculiar nature of the human mind. 

All animals are more or less influenced by habit; but such is 
infinitely more the case with man, than with any other animal. 
He may, indeed, be very justly styled the creature of habit and 
prejudice. All other animals have certain determined and ne- 
cessary wants; but, by far the greater part of the wants of man, 
depending .wholly upon his habits, and constantly increasing 
with their gratification, are almost boundless. A man who has 
been from his youth accustomed to live on 50/. a year, may be 
quite as happy as a man possessing 100/. or 1000/. per year; 
but reduce a man who has been long in the enjoyment of 1000. 
or 1000/. a year, to 50/. a year, and you render him quite miser- 
able,—at least for a considerable length of time. It is this cir- 
cumstance which will fully account for all the complaints we 
have heard on the subject of agricultural distress. It is not 
from any actual loss upon produce, compared with the expense 
of culture. It is merely the reduction of the enormous war 
profits, to which our agriculturists were for so many years accus- 
tomed, which has occasioned the whole of the outcry, both from 
landholder and tenant. The greater portion of the war profits 
were, in all probability, expended as fast as acquired; and con- 
sequently retrenchment, an operation always unpleasant, will 
in many cases be found necessary. But, if we should have the 
good fortune to be blessed with a few propitious harvests in suc- 
cession, habit, which has produced the present complaints, will 
have reconciled our agriculturists to their present positions, and 
all complaints will then cease. ‘Time, therefore, seems to be the 
most ‘suitable remedy for the present embarrassments.’ I shall, 
however, beg leave to suggest some others; but I will first en- 
deavour to show the causes of these embarrassments,—that is to 
say, of the present depression of the prices of produce compared 
with those obtained during the war. 

All productions liable to be influenced by the seasons, must 
necessarily greatly vary in their amount; and as the price 
must be regulated by the proportion of the supply to the de- 
mand, it must be evident that the price of grain must always 
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be subject to great fluctuation; and the. successive large crops 
which have been obtained for some years past, has contributed, 
no doubt, greatly to the present depression. The following, 
however, may be considered as the especial causes which have 
produced the present relative state of prices, compared with 
those obtained during the war. It is a fact well known, that 
one very large purchaser appearing in the market, although the 
whole of his demand be but small when compared with the ag- 
gregate of all the other demands, will yet have a powerful ef- 
fect on prices; more espeeially if it is generally understood 
that he must have the article at all events, and that it is to him 
a matter of little consequence what price he gives; and such is 
precisely the case with those who supply Government stores of 
all descriptions. Their demands are comparatively very large, 
and the price is to them of little consequence; as, in their con- 
tracts, every possible loss is guarded against. But, in addition 
to the wasteful mode of its expenditure, as all the money was 
raised by loans, and must consequently be considered as so 
much added to the general demands of the country, it is evi- 
dent, that the supply remaining unaltered, the Government ex- 
penditure must necessarily have raised the prices of commodi- 
ties greatly above their natural level. The change, therefore, 
from war to. peace, and the consequent abstraction of upwards 
of thirty millions from the general demand for produce, must 
be reckoned a principal cause of the present relative depression 
of prices. 

But the very high prices obtained during the war, have also 
contributed, both directly and indirectly, to their present de- 
pression. For, owing to the encouragement thus given to the 
agriculturist, the amount of wheat, and indeed of produce of 
all other kinds, has been greatly increased. But the same 
price which encouraged production of wheat, compelled the 
poorer classes to resort much more to the use of potatoes than 
formerly; and being now, through habit, reconciled to them, 
as food, they have much less occasion for wheat, in proportion 
to their numbers, than previous to the war. Independent, 
however, of their being thus habituated to the use of potatoes, 
the immense reduction which has been made in the wages of 
labour since the war must wholly incapacitate them for pur- 
chasing bread at a higher price than what they now pay. High- 
priced corn, and low-priced wages, can never coexist in any 
country where the labourers are to eat bread; and if the poor 
in this country are to live upon potatoes, as is principally the 
case in Ireland, the consumption of wheat must depend entire- 
ly upon the rich, which is, even now, much more the case than 
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previous to the late war. But it is certain, the more the con- 
sumption of any species of production is confined to the rich, 
the greater must be the fluctuation of the price, provided its 
quantity be variable, as is eminently the case with wheat; for 
although every person who can afford it will have, or endeavour 
to obtain, a certain quantity, let the price be what it may, they 
will not by any means increase their demand in proportion to 
the increase of a plentiful crop. It is, no doubt, to this cir- 
cumstance we ought to attribute the immense variation in the 
price of wheat in former times, which so far exceeded the 
greatest that has of late been experienced. The consumption 
in those days depended entirely upon the rich. But when the 
whole population are accustomed to the use of wheat, as the 
poorer classes would be compelled, in years of scarcity, to pro- 
portion their consumption in some measure to the price, which 
is never the case with the rich, and as the average produce will 
in general be proportioned to the average demand, it is evident 
that the fluctuations in the price must be much less than in 
countries where the case is otherwise; and therefore, in pro- 
portion as the means of the poor are reduced, the variations in 
the price of wheat must be increased. But the depression of 
wages, and the reduction of the Government establishments, 
ought to have produced a greater effect in the price of animal 
food than even on the price of wheat; for it may be confident- 
ly affirmed, that the four or five hundred thousand men dis- 
charged from the navy, the army, the militia and the civil depart- 
ments of the State, do not consume more meat in a month than 
they did in a week when in the employ of Government. And 
such must also be the case with labourers whose wages have 
been reduced from 15s. to 8s. or 9s. a week. 

But another and a very principal cause of the present de- 
pression, is the alarm which has been created among the far- 
mers by the Agricultural Associations. The professed object 
of all those agitators has been the relief of the farmer; but that 
their real objects have been, in most cases, only to support the 
war-rents, in many to throw an odium on the Ministers of the 
Crown, is abundantly evident from the highly exaggerated, 
fallacious, and, in some cases, utterly unfounded statements, 
which they have published. But, whatever might have been 
their motives for these statements, there can be no doubt in re- 
gard to their effects; for, that opinion has a greater sway over 
the corn-market than even over the stock-market, is a circum- 
stance well known to all those who have attended to the subject, 
and was rendered eminently conspicuous in the course of last 


year. For although the crop on the ground was abundant, 
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and that of the former year almost untouched, before the rains 
had continued a fortnight, the price had, in many markets, been 
doubled, and, in all, had risen nearly 50 per cent.; at which 
price they might probably have continued to this moment, but 
for the mischievous activity of the agitators. This at least is 
certain, that as much wheat might have been sold at an aver- 
age of 65s. a quarter, as what has been sold at an average 
of 50s., had the farmers acted with any thing like discretion. 
But it was impossible, in the state of alarm in which they are 
constantly kept by their pretended friends, that such should 
have been the case. As soon as prices began to rise, re- 
ports were spread that the ports would be speedily open- 
ed, and that the farmers must, in consequence, be actually 
ruined by an inundation of foreign grain, which naturally in- 
duced every man to hurry his grain to market, in order to avert 
the threatened evil, by keeping prices below the legal standard 
for importation ; and no sooner was it found that such conduct 
had produced the effect which ought to have been expected, 
than it was immediately proclaimed by all the juntas, that how- 
ever low prices then were, they must of necessity fall still low- 
er. Some went even so far as to state 30s. for the probable per- 
manent price for a quarter of wheat. Such statement had of 
course a similar effect on farmers as the cry of * Save him- 
self who can!’ on an army in dismay. The markets have been 
ever since perpetually kept so much surcharged, that it is only 
surprising prices have not fallen still lower. Men who are not 
in the habit of taking extensive views, are very liable to be de- 
ceived by appearances. When a farmer is told that a hundred 
thousand qvarters of grain have been imported; comparing 
such a quantity with his own produce, or that of his neighbour- 
hood, he thinks he must be ruined. But if he had been told 
that the importation would only supply one day’s consumption, 
he would have remained perfectly at his ease. Instead, ‘how- 
ever, of endeavouring to make him form just views, the aim of 
the’ Agricultural Associations seems to be still more to bewilder 
him with figures. With that intention, instead of reckoning as 
usual by quarters, all their statements are now made in bushels; 
instead of estimating the importation at two or three millions of 
quarters, they make it 16 or 24 millions of bushels. This cir- 
cumstance, although trifling in itself, cannot fail to show clearly 
the spirit by which these gentlemen are actuated. But they 
have had their reward. All the false or highly exaggerated 
statements which were made with the view of maintaining war- 
profits and war-rents, have sunk prices far below the level they 
would otherwise have maintained. The injury the farmers were 
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taught to dread from foreigners, has been inflicted by their own 
landlords, who will no doubt.be obliged to bear a portion of it 
themselves. 

For upwards of six years, it has been constantly affirmed that 
the lands could pay no rents. Would it therefore be surprising 
that, in many cases, no rents were paid? Many men, it must be 
confessed, are very glad to find a fair pretence for not paying 
their debts: And what fairer pretence can be devised as an ex- 
cuse for not paying rent, than that which is furnished by the land- 
lords? With what face, indeed, can they ask their tenants for 
what they affirm they are unable to pay? Or demand a share 
of the profits of their lands, whilst they assert that, instead of 
yielding any profits, the whole produce of the land is not equal, 
in nominal value, to the expense of cultivation and taxes? From 
the facts, however, which have been stated it must be evident, 
that such is far from being the case. The lands in this country 
are quite as capable now as at any former period to pay a fair 
rent; and had it not been for the efforts that have been made 
to keep them above their just level, no difficulty would have 
been experienced in obtaining them: For there is not the least 
doubt but that, by perpetually alarming the farmer, the Agri- 
cultural Associations have contributed largely to lower the price 
of produce. 

Having endeavoured to show ‘ the nature and extent,’ and 
also to develop, the causes ‘ of the embarrassments at present 
experienced by the agricultural interest,’ I now proceed to 
show what appears to me ‘ the suitable remedy for these em~ 
barrassments. ’ 

The first—the most just, the most natural, and by far the 
most effectual remedy—will consist in adopting the spirit of my 
motto, Live, and let live. Obey'the sublime precept of Jesus, 
* Do unto others as you would they should do unto you,’ and 
there will be a speedy end to all the present embarrassments. 

It is a truth universally admitted by all who are acquainted 
with the subject, that there never can be a very extensive de- 
mand for any species of produce which is not within the reach 
of the labouring classes. If the wages of the labourers are 
kept very low, it is impossible that the price of the food they 
consume can be high. It is only because the labourers in that 
country cannot afford to eat bread, that — receives so 
much grain from Ireland; and it is because the Poles are ob- 
liged to feed on black bread, that we are occasionally supplied 
with their wheat. ‘The immense number of the labouring classes 
employed by Government during the war, and the consequent 
high price of labour, enabled the working classes of this coun- 
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try to continue, to a certain extent, the use of wheat, notwith- 
standing its very high price. But, were it possible to. maintain 
the prices contemplated by the Legislature, while the wages of 
labour are at the present rate, the poorer classes in this country 
would be speedily reduced to the state of those in Ireland or 
Poland—be compelled to feed on roots, or the coarser kinds of 
grain—a circumstance which would necessarily, in a very short 
time, reduce the consumption of wheat far below its present 
rate. Let us therefore no longer ‘ muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn,’ but allow him to feed whilst he ‘serves us. Let 
us allow the poorer classes to consume a reasonable portion of 
the produce of their labour, by increasing their wages, and the 
farmer will be amply indemnified in the additional price’ he 
will obtain for the remainder. Nothing, indeed, would con- 
tribute more essentially to the interest of producers of all de- 
scriptions, though more especially to farmers, than liberal wages 
to the labourer. Every increase of wages will be found to act 
as a bounty on production, and is, indeed, the natural and 
only bounty that ought ever to be granted. By promoting 
the welfare of their labourers, master-producers would un- 
questionably promote their own interest, and would, at the 
same time, ensure the general happiness of the community. 
But independent of an increase of wages, there is another way 
in which the farmers might, under existing circumstances, essen- 
tially benefit both eatiintiven: and their labourers ;, and that is, by 
supplying those who are not fed in their families, with grain, or 
other farm-produce, somewhat under the market price. For no- 
thing is more certain, than that the middleman runs away with 
a very large portion of the profits of agriculture, more especial- 
ly in the years of plenty, when the ordinary amount of capital 
estined for moclaien in grain, is much less in proportion to 
the quantity offered for sale than in years of scarcity. Conse- 
quently, it is for the interest of the farmer to bring as little to 
market as possible. Indeed the value of whatever he consumes 
in his family, or gives to his labourers, may be considered as so 
much added to the capital of the middleman, * and in many 
cases might produce a much greater effect—as it is certain that a 
very small quantity either over or under the usual supply, often 
produces a very material difference in the price obtained. 
But the measure next in importance for rendering agriculture 
flourishing, would be a just and permanent regalia of the 
connexion between the landlord and tenant. 


* This we do not understand ; but it is so in the manuscript.— 
Con. 
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It has been justly observed by Dr Adam Smith, ‘ that land is 
always at a monopoly price;’ and such, it is evident, must al- 
ways be the case while things remain on their pene footing. 
For after a tenant has been established in a farm for any consider- 
able length of time, a removal would, in general, be attended 
with such ruinous consequences, that he lies almost wholly at 
the mercy of his landlord, who may therefore raise his rent to 
what height he thinks proper; and itis this circumstance which 
has produced the greater part of the present complaints.. The 
landholders, availing themselves of the high’ prices obtained dur- 
ing the war, proportionally increased their rents; and it is by 
being obliged to pay those rents during peace, that the farmers 
are distressed, or at least embarrassed ; for after all that has been 
said on the increased expense of culture, it will be found, even 
alter the most exaggerated statements, trifling when compared 
with the increase of rents. It was stated by Mr Brougham in 
1816, that on a farm rented in 1792 at about 500/. per annum, 
the increase of culture from taxes and wages was equal to 245/. ; 
whilst the increase from rent, according to the evidence before 
the House of Commons, must have been more than double that 
sum. For, after all we have heard of the reductions of rent, 
it still appears, by last year’s evidence before Parliament, to be 
double what it was previous to the war; whilst the increase from 
wagesand taxes havebeen almost whollyabolished. But itappears, 
that during the three preceding wars, no increase of rent took 
place; and such unquestiongbly would also have been the case 
during the late wars, had it not been for the prodigious rise 
which took place in the price of agricultural produce. But as 
the price of produce has now fallen nearly to its former level, 
ought not rents to be proportionably reduced? Had rents re- 
mained the same as they were previous to the war, landholders 
would only have paid their just share of the taxes since impos- 
ed; but, in proportion as they have raised their rents, they have 
thrown their own share of the taxes on the shoulders of their 
tenants. With this, however, as already observed, the public 
would have had nothing to do, had not the landholders had re- 
course to legislative measures, by which the public will be‘e- 
ventually most grievously oppressed, under the pretence of mi- 
tigating the distress of the farmers, but, in reality, only with the 
view of enabling them to pay the war-rents. But if the Legisla- 
ture is applied to for relief, surely it has a right to inquire into 
the nature and cause of the distress, and, if possible, to adopt 
such measures as will prevent its recurrence. Is it consistent 
with the principles either of reason, of justice, or of humanity, 
to allow the landlord to raise his rent at pleasure, and then to 
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make laws to raise the price of produce, or, in truth, to levy a 
grievous tax on the community, in order to enable the farmer 
to pay the increased rent? What reason can possibly, be as- 
signed, why transactions between the landholder and the farmer 
should not be regulated by laws, as well as the transactions be- 
tween the landholder and moneyholder ?—why the landholder 
should be allowed to exact greater profits of the farmer, than 
what the moneyholder is allowed to exact of the landholder ? 
Whatever property a man may have in money, he is only al- 
lowed to exact a certain profit for its use; and why should the 
case be otherwise, after it has been invested in land? It is then, 
in fact, only when unlimited power over property may be, and 
has been exerted, to the great and manifest injury of the com- 
munity at large. It is a fact well known to all who have at- 
tended to the subject, and is fully admitted by Mr Matthews 
(Malthus ?), that soon after the discovery of America, and the 
consequent increase of the precious metals in Europe, the rents 
of lands in this country were quadrepled, whilst the wages of 
labour had scarcely at all increased ; and the Bank Indemnity 
Bill, it appears from undoubted evidence, has produced nearly 
the same effects. In Ireland, only ten years after its enact- 
ment, the rent of lands had been more than doubled, yet the 
wages of labour remained nearly stationary; and it appears, from 
the communications to the Board of Agriculture, that land 
rents in this country had been generally tripled, and in many 
cases quadrupled, between the year 1792 and the year 1816. 
Nay, from the last’ evidence before the House it appears, that, 
even at this moment, rents are nearer three to one than two to 
one, of what they were previous to the war; and it is to main- 
tain those rents that the landholders, availing themselves of 
their paramount power, have enacted Jaws equally unjust to the 
consumers at large, and injurious to the farmer. I therefore 
propose, that henceforth the rent of all lands should be deter- 
mined by competent disinterested surveyors, according to its 
true value at the time of granting a lease; and that, at its ex- 
piration, a similar valuation should be made: That when the 
improvement in value, if any, has been made by the landholder, 
a proportional increase of rent shall be made; that when the 
improvement has been made at the expense of the tenant, his 
lease shall be renewed without alteration; but when the im- 
provement has been made at the joint expense of landlord and 
tenant, or that the increase in nominal value shall arise from 
improvement in the general circumstances of the country, or 
from a depreciation of the value of the currency, owing to an 
increase of its quantity—in either, or all of these cases, the in- 
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creased value of the produce should be equitably divided, by a 
proportional increase of rent; so that, in all cases, when the 
tenant had conducted himself with propriety, he might have 
the option of continuing in possession on fair and equitable 
terms. Under such, or similar regulations to these proposed, 
both in respect to tenants and labourers, there is not the sha- 
dow of a doubt but that not only agriculture, but the gene- 
ral state of the country, might be made to flourish in a degree 
far beyond any thing hitherto experienced or contemplated. 

Every person who has attended to the subject must allow, 
that all laws have hitherto been made for the benefit of the rich, 
or of those actually in possession of property, which has been, 
in fact, the chief cause of tke evils by which humanity has been 
afflicted. But if, instead of such inequality, laws were made 
to protect the poor as well as the rich—to secure to the poor a 
just share in the produce of their labour, of their skill, and of 
their industry, as well as the produce of their lands or of their 
capitals, to the rich, nine-tenths of the evils at present com- 
plained of would be immediately extinguished. But so long as 
the present war of all against all is suffered to continue—as it is 
a war in which the rich possess such immense advantages over 
the poor, as to leave the latter wholly at the mercy of the for- 
mer, so long must vice, and misery, and all uncharitableness, 
continue to increase. At present, the landlord and tenant are 
in the state of Jacob and Esau. The former has the power of 
depriving the latter of the means of existence. Such is also, in a 
great measure, the case with masters and their labourers. Te- 
nants are, in most cases, obliged to give the rents demanded, 
however unreasonable; and labourers are obliged to accept of 
wages, however inadequate. The consequences of which are, 
perpetual discontent and uneasiness, and constant endeavours 
to overreach and to defraud. Laws, therefore, to regulate their 
mutual demands on each other, according to the principles of 
‘reason and justice, would not only tend greatly to promote the 
morality and consequent happiness of the community at large, 
but would be found highly advantageous to the parties imme- 
diately concerned. 

But, in addition to the above measures, nothing would tend 
more to benefit agriculture than extending the market for pro- 
duce, which can be effected only by keeping the prices in this 
country on a level with those on the Continent; and such would 
always have been the case, had not so many laws been made to 
prevent it. For, in regard to the burdens on land so much com- 
plained of, however heavy they may be, it will appear, from the 
most indisputable authority, that they are certainly by no means 
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greater, nor indeed, in some cases, nearly: reat, a8°im coun- 
 tries-where they have hitherto, from ‘want of: consideration, 
been stipposed to’ sit: the: lightest...-Many°of ourfarmers, who 
have gone to settle in America, have declared; that the produce 
of labour was barely equal to the:wages paid: for’ raising” it. 
One of them, of-the name of-Cobbett, then: settled. in» L 
Island, assured Mr Fearon, a traveller, who went to America 
for the purpose of obtaining information on agriculturak affairs, 
that so high were wages, * that unless a:man-had sons: who 
*-could perform all the labour, the profits of agriculture-were 
‘. inadequate to maintain a family;’ and, in consequenee,:he,.as 
well as all others who had it in their power, have -returned to 
this‘country. And although it may:be: admitted that:little res 
liance is to be placed on information derived :from.men of his-de- 
scription, there can be no reason to doubt, from: the united testi- 
mony of all those who have published an aceount of their travels 
im that country, but that the difference of wages is.atleast.equal ° 
to 20s. an acre, which will more than.counterbalance-both: our 
tithes and poor-rates; for theses even:aceording to the.exag- 
gerated statement of the. Board of: Agriculture, : did not amount 
to more, even when at their greatest height, than.18s. 6d..per 
acre. But it also appears, from.these:travellers, that all.manu- 
factured goods, every article of wearing-apparel,. of household 
furniture, of agricultural implements, and,.-imeshort, . of every 
commodity, in the value of which. labour: forms.a. considerable 
ingredient, costs. from 30. to..100. per eents:more in Americ 
than in this country; .and hence it must-be.evident, that to live 
in the same manner, or to have. the same.enjoyments, : the ex- 
penses of an American. farmer must-far exceed those of a Brie 
tish farmer, including all-his taxes, of whatever:kind....... 
. In-respeet to the agricultural productions of Europe, it is:a 
fact well known, that, far from being exempted from. taxes, as. . 
has been falsely or ignorantly asserted, lands. actually.form the 
main sources of revenue. Such is.espeeially the case in France 
and-Spain, with the revenues of which we.are.best acquainted. 
In. the former, the. land-tax is estimated at.one-fifih the value 
of the whole produce, and. forms, in fact, twe fifths. of the whole- 
revenue of the State. In Spain, the land-tax.forms about.one~ 
fourth the revenue; but. there they also. pay tithes and. other 
cburcli-dues; and although we are.not so,well acquainted with 
their amount in other countries, yet, from alk the best.accounts 
which. have been published, there is.every reason to, believe that 
the taxes are, in all of them, quite as. great, in, proportion .to.the 
nominal value of their. productions, asin this.country, But it 
also appears, by the accounts of the best, informed. travellers, 
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that, from Various causes, land is not so productive in other 
countries as in this. In-Flanders, for example, we are assured 
that the produce from lands of similar qualities, is only in the 
ion of five to seven to the produce of lands in this coun- 

and that the grain is not of equal goodness. If, then, to 

the burdens and disadvan to which foreign grain is sub« 
ee ee expenses. of conveyance of so 
Iky an article, which adds from 15s. to 20s. to the original 
cost price in the country in which it is raised, and which, con- 
sequently, acts as a bounty equal to frem 45s. to 60s. an acre 
on the productions of this country, the whole must. appear a» 
bundantly sufficient to protect the interests of agriculture in 
this country, without the aid of Corn-laws. Far, indeed, from 
other countries being able to undersell us in our own markets, 
there is not the shadow of a doubt but that, if contented with 
deriving the same profits from lands, we might undersell them. 
’ For nothing is more certain than that grain may be raised as 
cheap, if not cheaper, in this country, than elsewhere; and it 
will ,» ON an accurate examination, that the only causes 
which Lee prevented us from exporting grain, as well as pro+ 
duce of almost every other kind, are, jirst, the increase of our 
currency, and its t depreciation by the issue of bank 
notes instead of silver; and, secondly, and principally, 
the Corn-laws which have been at different times enacted, with 
the view of screening the landholders from the effects of that 
depreciation. It appears, by a letter from an English nobles 
man to our Ambassador at Paris, that, a short time previous to 
our Revolution, living in France was twice as dear as in this 
country. But, ever since the establishment of the bank, and 
consequent introduction of paper-money and the Corn-laws, 
which had their origin soon after that event, the nominal prices 
of commodities have been gradually increasing; or, in other 
words, the value of the currency decreasing. But it was the 
Bank Indemnity Bill, and the Corn-laws of 1804 and of 1816, 
which brought things to a crisis. Let us now, however, begin 
to retrace our steps, and that immediately, as we never can 
for a more favourable ope e Bank Indemnity 
Bill having been repealed, and all the nations on the Continent 
i rien establishing banks, and extending their paper 
credit, we in’a few be on a perfect footing of equa- 
lity, if it were not for the wicked and highly — system of 
our Corn-laws. I do not, however, propose their immediate abo~ 
ot that the ports should be opened at this moment. Let 

law take its course until it ceases to act. Let the ports re» 
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they are once opened, never suffer them again to be closed. 
Let all duties and restrictions be from that moment entirely 
abolished; and agriculture will then, and never till then, be- 
come permanently advantageous to. all concerned. in it., ,That 
the nominal price, provided it remains steady, and is not subject 
to ruinous fluctuations, can be a matter of no sort of conse- 
quence to the farmer, must be perfectly self-evident, as his land- 
lord always must allow him a certain profit; and, whatever the 
average prices may be, will never allow him more. This, indeed, 
is admitted even by Mr Matthews (Malthus?) The Corn-law, 
he says, can only benefit agriculture during the current leases, 
as, at their expiration, the landholders will raise their rents, But 
low steady prices will also, in the end, be found most beneficial 
to the landholders themselves; for it is certain that, ultimately, 
all expenses must be regulated, in a great measure, by the aver- 
age nominal price of agricultural produce during a series of 
years; and it is also certain, that whatever tends to increase the 
arene! industry or exertions of the country, must increase the 

emand for, and consequently the price of, the commodities on 
which their revenue depends; and it is a most indisputable fact, 
that nothing can have a greater tendency to promote the gene- 
ral industry and exertions of the country, than freedom from all 
restraint on commerce. 

In regard to the absurd notion of our ever, by that means, 
becoming dependent on other nations for food, it is in direct 
opposition, not only to every principle of reason, but is also 
contradicted by universal experience. In all countries in which 
manufactures and commerce have flourished the most,, lands 
have always been in the highest state of cultivation. Before 
the establishment of its manufacture in this country, wool alone, 
in its raw state, was reckoned equal in yalue to all the other 
produce,—or, in fact, formed half the value of all the lands; 
and it was this circumstance which eventually, produced the laws 

ainst its exportation. It was discovered that the wool of 
England had drained the marshes of the low countries—coyer- 
ed its fields with rich harvests—and filled its cities with wealthy 
inhabitants. And it was with the view of securing these im- 
mense advantages to England, and particularly to English land- 
holders, and not, as has been falsely stated, for the benefit of 
the manufacturer only, that the wool laws were first introduced ; 
and that the transfer of the manufacture to this country has 
had the intended effect, will appear abundantly evident on com- 
paring the relative value of wool now, in respect to all the 
other produce from land, to what it was when wool was ex- 
ported in a raw state. It was then equal to one-half; it is 
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now scarcely equal to a fiftieth part; and the least consideration 
will show very clearly that such ought to have been the case. 
For, as all income, either of masters or labourers in manufactures, 
must be considered as so much added to the general demand, 
manufactures must of course increase the prices of the pro- 
duce of agriculture in proportion to their extent, in the coun« 
tries in which they are established, and consequently, must in- 
crease the value of lands; and accordingly we find, that even 
in countries where they have been long and generally establish- 
ed, land is of the greatest value in the neighbourhood of large 
manufacturing or commercial towns, the reason of which must 
be obvious. A large portion of the most valuable prodace,— 
such, for example, as animal food, vegetables, roots, fruit, hay, 
&c., caunot be brought from a great distance; and although 
grain may be brought from a distance in small quantities, it never 
can be imported to such an amount, asmaterially to affect thie price 
in this country. But even if the first opening the ports should 
for a short time’keep grain below its desirable price, as the 
cheapness'of bread would enable the poorer classes to lay out so 
much more of their wages in the purchase of animal food, it might 
eventually prove beneficial to agriculture. The exportation of 
grain, however, from any country, would speedily raise its price. 
The very rumour of an expected bad harvest in this country, 

roduced a very considerable effect upon the market at New 
York: and our last importation of oats actually raised the price 
from 30 to 50 per cent. in the ports from which they were 
brought; and’as the distance from which grain must be brought, 
and the difficulty of transport, would also be increased, in pro- 
portion to the additional quantity required, it must be evident, 
that a quantity sufficient to affect the agricultural interests 
of this country never could be obtained, even if the relative 
state of agriculture was, in regard to other countries, what 
it has been represented. But it has been clearly proved, 
that such is far from being the case. That, on the contrary, 
corn can be raised as cheap, and even cheaper, in this, than 
in any other country. It is nothing therefore but the Corn- 
laws’ which have prevented us from exporting grain, as well 
as produce of almost every other description; and nothing 
but the abolition ‘of those laws is necessary, in order to én- 
able'us to extend the market for grdin, which would be by far 
the most effectual means for promoting the permanent interests 
of the agriculturists of this country; and also, if not ‘ the most 
* suitable remedy for the present embarrassments,’ would un- 
questionably prove the most éfficacidus measure that ‘possibly 
could be adopted for preventing their future recurrence. 
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TO FHE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE: 


On. the Extracting of Turpentine. from the,Fir Trees of the 
a ist Highiands of Scotland. 

IRy r"] 

vpubel was. very, much pleased with the communications, of 
your ingenious correspondent Dr Howison, and, in particular, 
with his aecount.of the mode of extracting turpentine from fir 
trees, as practised by the Russians. This, I confess, was alto- 
gether new to me; and led me to think, that the trees] met 
with in various parts of the Highlands, and which I recom- 
mended to be converted into tar, were in fact turpentine trees, 
and might be more advantageously used for, the. extraction of 
turpentine.. £ have often seen fir-wood used for fuel.in the 
Highlands ; and, when. pieces of it were laid upon the fire, but 
especially the roots or cloven stocks of the trees, the turpentine 
ran down upon the hearth, and often across the room. In the 
upper parts of Strathglas, and other mountainous districts of 
Inverness-shire, as well as of Ross and Sutherlandshires, there 
are extensive mosses, which are replete with. fir trees, _ In. some 
cases, a: few straggling trees remain standing, although much 
decayed, and coated with lichens; and numerous, branches of 
the fallen trees are seen not yet covered with moss. I take all 
these trees to be replete with turpentine,+as. the \people split off 
slices to be used as candles. They also make: basketa, chests 
for holding their clothes, and other articles, which no moths 
will enter ; and in some cases even ropes, from slices split from 
these trees. If to these you add the tree-roots in Glenmore, 
Rothiemurchus, the Grant’s country near Aviemore, the Chis- 
holm’s country,:and other places where there are natural fir 
woods within the reach of water-carriage, you must be satisfied, 
that the materials for yielding turpentine in the Highlands are 
inexhaustible. I only specify what 1 have seen,, which is very 
ineonsiderable, compared with what I heard of in other places. 
In cutting these trees for wood, it often oceurred to me that it 
would: be a great improvement, and tend much to encourage 
the futare growth of the young plants which spring up in their 
place, were they holed out from the roots, in place of being cut 
above the ground, as at present. The roots might be sawn of}, 
laid, in heaps to dry, and be afterwards split and distilled into 
turpentine. The branches, which are too often left upon, the, 
surface, and smother the young plants, would afford abundanee 
of fuel for the distillation, as well as materials for constructing 
temporary huts, in which the process might be conducted, 
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As turpentine enters largely into the materials of various arts 
and manufactures, and as great sums. are annually exported for 
this substance to foreign nations, I conceive it would be very 
desirable: that experiments were made with a view to ascertain 
whether we might not obtain a sufficient supply from the High- 
lands. This, if successful, and I can see nothing to hinder’ its 
success, would ‘be the introduction’ of a new line of industry 
among our gallant countrymen in that quarter. ‘The appura- 
tus, as described by Dr Howison, is extremely simple, and 
might be procured at Carron at a small expense. Were. only 
one successfnl experiment tried in a convenient situation, it 
would soon induce many others to follow the example. ‘To 
save carriage of the materials, the distillation of the turpentine 
might be ‘conducted in a temporary hut; and when.she mate- 
rials near it were exhausted, the apparatus might be removed 
to a new hut, to operate upon new materials. As our High- 
land Soeiety' seem to have much cooled in their passion for 
scribble-serabble, and have begun to prefer practical atility: or 
the labour of the hands to: those’ of the head, | conceive they 
could not render a more useful service-to their country, than 
by furnishing the means necessary to subject this project toa 
faér trial, under the advice and direction of Dr Howison. . And 
I remain, ‘Key ! ' 


Dunnichen, Por far eon 
8d Aupust, 1$22, ‘ 
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Mr ‘Robertson on the Rearing of Wood in the Western and 
_ Northern Isles of Scotland. 


TueEre is probably no desideratum in the Raral Economy of 
Scotland of greater importance, both fn-# private and public 
point of view, than the culture of timber trees, in those districts 
in the North and in ‘the Isles, where mutch of the land is at 
present of little or rio value. If any considerable’ portion of 
these extensive'tracts could be covered with wood, as they seem/ 
to hayé' been in former times, the value of the timber, which 
may be'considered in the light of a new creation, would not be 
the wHole amoutit’ of the pain; for the'shelter which ft would 
afford would ameliorate the ‘climate, ant! add mutch to the va- 
late ‘of ‘the’ lands “already cultivated; while ‘the’ advantage ‘of 
having’ timber a1 hand, and got at a low price, might have ‘the 
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effect of considerably extending the fisheries ‘of thé’ Hebrides 
on the west, and of Orkney and Shetland on’ the frorth.’' M. 
Biot, a French philosopher, who resided some weeks, ti ‘¥817, 
on the Island of Unst, the most northerly of the Shetlarid fslés, 
in prosecuting the operations undertaken to measuré an'‘atc of 
the meridian, assures us, that if it were not for the want of trees 
and sunshine, this remote district, in the latitude of 61°, would 
make a very pleasant residence. ' ; 

Our correspondents have, on several occasions, enabled us to 
solicit attention to this important subject, which was, perhaps, 
never more important than at present. ' Not‘only the cultivated 
produce of the spil, and the live-stock which find a scanty sub- 
sistence on our wastes, are now much depreciated, but even ‘the 
kelp made on the shores of the Islands, which afforded employ- 
ment to a large proportion of the inhabitants, and ‘was, in many 
parts, the chief source of rent'to the proprietors, has fallen so 
low (and, by the repeal of the salt duties, will fall lower stil!) 
as to threaten the. most serious consequences to this extensive, 
but too much neglected quarter of the British dominions. Tn 
these distressing circumstances, it is much to be wished that’ a 
new source of income and employment could be opened up, ‘and 
that such of the proprietors as have the meatis would, among 
other things, turn their particular attention to the enclosing, 
draining, and planting of such portions of their wastes as offer 
the best prospects of success. Much has already been done ‘in 
this way throughout the greater part of the mainland of Scot- 
land; but, with few exceptions, its isles are quite naked and 
exposed, and every blast sweeps along them unchecked, chill- 
ing and withering every living thing, animal and vegetable,. on 
their surface. 

We have been led to these remarks by the perusal of a small 
treatise, published last year under the title of * A Concise View 
¢ of the Scottish Islands of the Hebrides, Orkney, and Zetland, 
§ with Observations on the Means of their Improvement, more 
§ especially of the Woodlands. By George Robertson.’: 'Mr. 
Robertson is already favourably known to the agricultural pub- 
lic as the author of the Surveys of Mid-Lothian and Kinear- 
dineshire, published by the Board of Agriculture, and has here 
brought into a small compass a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation, regarding these Islands. On the subject’ of Wood- 
lands, in particular, his statements and reasonings really seem 
to deserve the best consideration of the proprietors, as they not 
only point out the vast importance of woods in the situations in 
question, but go far to remove doubts as to the practicability of . 
yearing them. We shall therefore lay before’ our readers tho 
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beginning of the second part of the Pamphlet, which treats ex- 
pressly of Woodlands; and, if our correspondents will furnish 
us with the means, we shall be glad to prosecute the subject in 
our future Numbers. 

“ Though the Dean of the Isles, Donald Monro, in 1540, 
found most of the Hebrides covered with wood, and which’ is 
corroborated by Buchanan, at a period still farther down; yet 
the greater part of these, since that time, have been graduall 
denuded of growing timber, so that, for a considerable time 
past, they have been in a state of absolute nakedness. This is 
still more the case in the northern groups of the Orkney and 
Zetland Islands, where little or no wood of any kind is to be 
found. ‘This appears distinctly from the Statistical accounts in 
1792-8, which is corroborated by Mr Neil in 1806, and Ed- 
monston in 1809, who both affirm to the same purport, and 
both adduce evidence from the many instances of large timber 
being found in the mosses—that wood had formerly abounded 
in them all. 

“In the Hebrides, or Western Islands, however, there still 
remains on those next to the Mainland, not only some coppices of 
natural wood, but, what is more to the present purpose, there 
are some very thriving plantations: The islands on which wood 
in a thriving state is to be found, are the following—namely, 
Jura, Mull, Skye, Collonsay, but more than in any, in Isla, 
where not cnly natural woods are to be found, but ‘planted 
wood toa great extent, amd flourishing in the face of all the 
winds that blow across the Atlantic, though there is no land to 
the windward to skreen this island from their force. But in 
that long tract, of so nearly conterminous islands, as to go com- 
monly by the name of the Long Island, from Barray to Lewis 
inclusive, there is hardly a vestige of wood now to be seen; or, 
as Mr Macdonald expresses it—‘ not a single acre of wood that 
deserves the name of either copse or plantation.’ This com- 
prehends a surface of about 1100 square miles of dry land. To 
which add the isles of Coll, Tyree, Rumm, and Eig, about 100 
square miles more—the whole as woodless at present, as if never 
a tree had existed in them, though it is quite apparent, from the 
remains of many to be seen in the mosses, they had formerly 
existed in great luxuriance, and this, as already stated, at no 
distant period back. 

*‘ One thing is worthy of remark, that on all those Western 
isles which lie next to the Mainland, as Jura, Mull, and Skye, 
with their dependent islets—it is always on the east side of each, 
where the natural woods abound most. Over all these, the east- 
em winds pass harmless, their force and virulence being great- 
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ly dimisished, in traversing the ‘Mainland, under the lee of the 
high hills of which ‘these islands ure situated: In. the Long 
Island, again;' the woods seem to have been ail on ithe-western 
edast, where nearly the whole population resides. ‘There; ‘also, 
is “stith the greater part of the productive land. The eastern 
cdust presents a high precipitous front; whilst, on the western 
stde, the lands slope gradually down, in general, to a sandy 
beeeh at the water-edge: to whieh also the mosses in many parts 
extend. ‘These mark the site of the ancient forests; and, though 
woodland now no more, yet'in one very extensive tract in Har- 
ris, it still:goes by the name of ‘the Forest, and is still the haunt 
of-a considerable herd ‘of deer, Pil 
* The inducements to replenish these naked islands with grow- 
ing timber are manifold; and the utility hence resulting may 
well -be conceived, when we reflect on the privations to which, 
for want of it, the inhabitants are exposed. . Dr Walker, in his 
i ed Account of the Hebrides, depicts this. in very strik- 
ing terms. ‘In some of these islands,’ says he, ‘ the inhabi- 
tants have to undertake a dangerous voyage from thirty to seven- 
ty miles, before they ean build a barn, make a plough, or even 
procure a flail, or the handle of a spade.’ One can hardly 
conceive any situation more destitute. Mr. Macdonald. gives a 
similar account. * The great mass,’ says he, of the Hebridian 
pulation, suffers grievously for want of timber, not only in their 
ouses and implements of agriculture, but in their resources and 
energy as a maritime people. | We have seen'\20s. 6d. paid for 
a pair of bad oars, in the isle of South Uist, which, im Gotten- 
burg, would have been bought for 6d. and in Liverpool for 
4s: 1 have known them give to a passing shipmaster; ia fat 
wedder; for a deal ‘not worth half-a-erown ; whilst a boat built 
inthe Long Island, at an expense of 20/., would not fetch: 8/, at 
Greenock ;' and scarcely a cottage in twenty has' half .the wood 
in its: roof that is requisite for security ‘and comfort.’ ‘Those 
who are brought up in ‘a well-wooded country; cannot easily 
conceive the evils attending a want of growing timber.) Even 
these islanders themselves, knowing of nothing better, may get 
avenstomed’ to view the naked and shelterless state of their 
country with ingifference; but the want of growing timber oper- 
ates in.6o many ways against them, that no habituation to itcan 
fully obyiate the inconveniences that result. ‘It meets them in 
alt’their‘undertakings; in’ house-building, in boat-buildingy'in 
implenients of husbandry, in household-furniture, in fuel s+—in 
short)'in every thing to which wood is applied, there is a seqrci- 
ty; w peury; anda want. rranh ut 
2% Je is'beyond all qucstion, that woud ‘abounded formerly 1, 
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these istaads 5) ast that it) wasvof considerable size, is apparent 
toithis day, fromthe remains of it, in, the: may morasses or 
peat-begs bf grdater or lesser extent, throughout them all, . 

|, Whatigrew so. vigorously in those times, may grow still, Oa 
the Mainl#ad of Scotland, the general. temperature of the weather 
is pot known to have grown worse; and why should it be thought 
to have grown more inclement in the islands ?, True it.is, and 
must be: admitted, that any country once-denuded of its woods, 
will become more exposed to the tempest, than when it remaiu- 
ed under their. shelter, even though the actual degree of | cold, 
as indicated by the thermometer, may not,be greater, But all 
this has happened on the Mainland .as. well. as om, the islands; 
so thatiseveral extensive tracts have there been so much altered, 
from woddland to extensive mosses, as to have become’ nearly, 
if not altogether a¥ bleak and. shelterless, as any of the isles in 
question... Yet even there, woods have again been, restored swith 
great success, and the climate is. again becoming locally. mildex 
through: the influence of plantations. 

HS on thousand instances of this may be adduced... I shall 
only mention that of the country of Buchan in Aberdeenshire. 
‘Vhis, as stated by Dr Anderson, in his Survey of that county in 
1794, was “even proverbially bare; so that, in many parts. of it, 
harchhill’s description is literally verified— ' 

*“« Kar.as the eye can reach no tree is seen,” 

Yet. ia former. times, it, bad been a well-wooded country,, as. is 
evident stull, from the great extent of deep mosses in it, replete 
with branches and trugks of incumbent. trees of great size. ‘That 
shrewd investigator, from the spirit for planting then beginning 
to operate, predicted that Buchan, with all its bare. exposure 
(and no island even in Zetland can well be more so), would nat 
belong of becoming ‘ one of the best wooded districts in the 
kingdom.’ . ‘This expectation. appears to have been in a great 
measure realized. For, in the short period of 16 years thereaf- 
ter,-in,J810, Dr Skene Keith, in his very able Survey of Abex- 
déehshire, states, that 10 square miles (6400 English acres) had, 
by that time, been planted im Buchan, of which one half was 
ou. Lhe, sea-coasty ‘This: last, however, he adds, was pat quite 
so thriving, as what was, planted in the interior of the country. 
But still be mentions several places, quite near.to thesea, where, 
in holivw glens, the young plantations were succeeding, remark- 
ably: well; and that, in generaly. the, whole was. in.a thriving 
state, in this very exposed coast-side, though, as: might. well, be 
expected, what was set down ina more sheltered situation im the 
interior was thriving better. The like remark applies ta: nearly 
all Seetland over on the Mainland, .Woods are..now, every 
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where to be seen, verdant ‘and flourishing; where, but) a few 
——, only. bare heath, or even but peat-moss, existed, 

‘his too, is not limited to the vallies and other sheltered |lands, 
in the inland parts, but is to'be found on even the eastern coast- 
side,.as far north as Sutherland inclusive, in the'very teeth of 
the sea-storms, spray and all. Why then may not wood’ be a- 
gain restored in the islands? To this there appears no very 
cogent objection, or at least no impediment but what may be 
surmounted. Let the trial be fairly made}; judiciously under- 
taken ; persevered in with patience ; and success will ultimately 
follow. 

* The further prosecution of this subject may now be arrang- 
ed under three distinct general heads. 

‘“ I, Toobviate the objections that are generally urged against 
the planting of wood in these islands. 

* II. To point out the various means that may be employed 
to- ensure success. And, 

** III. To specify a few of the kinds of trees that seem. best 
adapted to the purpose. 

“ I. To obviate the objections, 

** One great objection at first view presents itself,—the greater 
exposure to the tempest, or sweeping winds; to which these sea- 
girt islands are subjected, than on the Mainland,) which, being 
greatly more extensive, affords greater shelterof itself. . This 
must be admitted; but still the effect is not so-very bad. ‘There 
are at least several of the Western Islands on which woot! con- 
tinues, notwithstanding of all this, to grow'and to prosper— 
Isla for instance, than which few of even the Northern’ Islands 
are exposed to a greater sweep of wind. But Colonsay, asmall+ 
er island in the same quarter, is a more encouraging instance. 
It is exposed to the furious gales from the vast Atlantic as: much 
as Isla, and, being 10 miles distant from that island or anyother, 
enjoys no shelter from any. Its itself of the moderate dimen+ 
sion of 8 or 9 miles in length, including its dependent islet of 
Orarisay, and only about 3 miles broad. It derives little-shelter 
internally from itself, more especially as any hills that are.in it 
are small in size; yet here, as Mr Macdonald, who knew it well, 
informs us, that, ‘ though detached'at a considerable distance 
from any high lands, which might afford some:shelter to it from 
the fury of the Atlantic storms, shows some forest trees of a 
considerable size, while other islands in # more favourable posi- 
tion are totally destitute of wood. Near the house of tlie pro- 
prietor at Killoran, there are some very fine ash trees ; and the 
larch, sycamore or plane, birch and rowan trees, lately planted 


by Mr Maeneil, promise to thrive remarkably well.’ In the 
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isle of Canna;' to, ‘situated about 10'miles off the south-west 
side-of Skye; and very much exposed to the tempests frontevery 
point, there is another instance of successful plantation ; while 
another gentlematt of the name of Macneil, who planted them, 
‘ maintained,’ as Mr Macdonald states, * with every appear- 
ance of truth; that:trees would gtow ‘on ‘all the Hebrides.’ 
This istand is about 3 miles long, and hardly a mile broad, so 
as to/afford little shelter internally from itself. ‘These exartples 
are wortly a thousand pages of argument. 

‘6 Another'appalling objection is brought forward, namely, the 
great exposure to which islands are liable, from sea-air, not’on- 
Jy frony one point, or one side, but from all sides, and from 
every point of the compass. 

‘But from-the‘examples just now produced, :sea-air of itself 
is not found to be so very unfriendly to forest timber; and it 
may be added, that on’ the Mainland, it appears to be only when 
combined with an easterly wind that it is pernicious at all. ‘On 
the west coast of Britain all over, the finest forest timber is found 
growing, down even to the sea watermark,—in open ‘expostire 
to the whole force of the western gales, fully fraught with'ma- 
rine*effluvia imbibed ‘in ‘a vast extent of sweep over the whole 
breadth of the Atlantic ocean. Even the islands in this tract 

roduce timber onall sides. It is on the eastern coast only of 
the Mainland that woods suffer,from the sea-breeze. This wind 
seems indéed to'be ungenial every where, and unpropitious to 
every thing, from the human constitution down to the minutest 
vegetable. The Hebridian islands are in general exempted 
from its banefal influence, by the shelter afforded them from 
the intervening mountains of the Mainland. But it must be 
allowed ‘that the Orkney, and still more the Zetland Islands; 
must feel it in! full force, having no skreen nearer than the 
mountains of Scandinavia, which are too far off to have any: 
effect:' But to guard plantations against this wind, even: in 
these islands, ‘requires only that the trees shall be planted on 
the leé-side of the country, under the shelter of higher lands. 
Islands must 'be small indeed, where some such sheltered spot 
is not to be found. — 

“ Lastly, and whatis held out as the worst circumstance of all, 
to'plantations—namely, the sea-spray, which is said; in great 
storms, to be iscattered across the whole country, more! espe- 
cially in the Northern Islands, and drenching’every thing iw its 
way. This is ‘a dion of no mean magnitude, and against which 
there seems to be no means of evasion. But that its’effects are 
altogether pernicious, may reasonably be doubted ;:untess;! in 
the immediate vicinity of the rocks by the shore, where it is 
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formed by the dashing of the waters against them. Should it 
indeed be so copiously discharged (as, in ‘some extraordinary 
violent storms it actually is) as to be formed into water, and 
roll over the land like a stream, it will not only be hurtful to 
growing ‘timber, buat- to every description of verétation, as I 
have myself known on the seacoast of Kincardineshire, be- 
twixt Bervie and Stonehaven. But this flood of spray is ‘com- 
momly, or rather always, limited to a short extent, seldom or 
néver exceeding 100 yards inland from the top of the rocks. 
But it is'well known from experience, that, sea-spray is not so 
rnicious to growing trees as is here supposed ;_ nor, no. mare 
urtfal to'them than to other vegetables. ‘Thus, on the western 
coast, woods thrive every where, notwithstanding of the spray 
which, at times, is blown thickly in upon them. They even 
thrive on the east coast, with all its accumulation‘of spray. On 
the coast side of Kincardineshire, already mentioned,’ the sea- 
bank is generally formed of an abrupt: rocky front of 100 fect 
dicular, or more. In the winter’ months, ‘the spray is 

here often formed very plentifully during the eastern: storms. 
It sometimes, as already stated, is generated so copiotisly, as ta 
roll over the top of the rocks like to a sheet'of water, it may 
be, to a hundred yards distance, while the lighter parts of it, 
in balls of foam, are carried by the winds-like to a shower of 
snow, .inland for a mile or more. ‘This “pavt‘of the: coast-side, 
it is true, is not thickly wooded, -as-‘it isnaturally sheltetless,’ 
and much exposed to the east winds... Yeware there, evett here, 
several plantations, in belts and in groups, withity thereach of 
the spray, at much less than a mile from the’sea;'‘as im some 
cases, where hollows seem to invite it, even to within a hundred: 
yards or less.of the shores These do net appear at all to be 
affected. by the spray. They are-more or less thriving, ‘in pro- 
portion as they are less or more exposed to ‘thre: storms from the 
cast, but not.in proportion to their vicinity to thé spray, ‘as 
some of the most. prosperous sre nighest the sea, in hollows, 
where any spray that falls remains till jt is dissolved or blown 
off by the: wind, Let it be adverted to, \also, that sea-spray 
must have existed and been blown across the country im ancient 
times, .as.much as in the present day, Had it been attended 
with the bad.effect at present apprehended, ‘it would have pre- 
vented the growth of wood as much in those times as at pre- 
sent.. But the very fact of woods having formerly grown ina 
thriving state cndianeinne not have existed at’ all)'ih those 


timesy,shows that the bad cfleci of sea-spray upom them is ina’ 
great measere imaginary.” ; : 
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Last January, the Highland Society of Scotland offered the 
premium mentioned in the title for the best and approved Essay 
on the Nature and Extent of the present Embarassments of Agr 
culturists, and the Remedies calculated to relieve them ;! and it 
appears, from the Report.of their proceedings on 1st July, that 
not fewer than. fifieen Essays, several of them we understand 
from England, were duly, lodged with the Secretary, in 
tition for this,premium. This is a striking proof of the inter- 
est. which the subject bad excited, and shows that this great So- 
ciety had, judged, wisely in selecting it. Of the’ Essay which 
had the, good fortune:to obtain their approbation, though cir- 
cumstances, which we-cannot resist make it’ necessary to notice 
it here, we,have litte more to say, than merely to offer a slight 
analysis., On one,or two points, it will be seen that we differ 
from ithe author; and as to any merit which it does, or may be 
suppased to, possess,, we must, for reasons which most of our 
readers: Wilh twegniens be silent. All that we ask, and: all that 
we expect from, this notice, is, that the reader should examine 
it candidly, aud “decide for himself; and if the result shoald be 
unfavourable, we axe desired to say that the pages of this Jour- 
nal shall be open to, every fair critique upon its contents. 

We. must begin by premising, that no attempt is made ta ac- 

sh any task so- impracticable as that of finding outd rau 

dical cure for the evils complained of; bat-Mr Cleghorn’s 

views, though, they discourage all such romantic 
by no, means exclude the hope of ‘a better day ‘arising ‘at ne 
"Hite nasice divides. is subject into he saan 

or. divi is subject into three parts, «2. A prow’ 

sree view of the Corn Laws. | 2. Thetcauees of the present 
ression. 3. Measures calculated to mitigate:or relieva:it)>» 
“The first head exhibits a remarkable revolution which, about 
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half a century ago, took place in the agricultural circumstances 
of Britain. Down to’ the year 1765, she was an extensive corn- 
exporting country. All her legislative enactinents were made 
with a view to favour this system. By acts of Charles IT., and 
of William and ‘Mary,’ importation ‘was subjectéd’ to high du- 
ties, even when wheat was at 4/. a quarter,—a price which, in 
that day, must have been considered as enormous. Whenever 
the price was at or below 48s., export was encouraged by a 
bounty of 5s. per quarter. At the same time, the large sur- 
plus exported in no degree arose from any superior skill or suc- 
cessful cultivation, but merely from the’ rade state of ‘manufac- 
tures, for the finer branches of which Britain was thiefly in- 
debted to her then more industrious neighbotirs. 

The period between 1765 and 1773 formed the crisis of a 
complete revolution in the corn transactions of Britain. At 
the last era, from having a surplus to export, she came to be 
straitened for the supply of her own inhabitants. Henceforth 
the policy came to be, to encourage import, instead of export; 
and the bounty on exportation was not given till Wheat had 
sunk so low as 44s. Britain now continued, to the end.of the 
century, to be a corn-importing country; prices were higher, 
great improvements were made in agriculture, and farming was 
considered as a more profitable occupation than-formerly. The 
unprecedented scarcity: and high prices of 1795, 1799, and 
1800, led to the entirely new system of bounties upon importa- 
tion; and the sum of nearly three millions was’ expended in 
this shape. The same cause gave rise to the expectation of 
immense profits, to be made by’ agricyltural improvements. 
Hence arose an excess of production, which, in a very few 
years, rendered it difficult for the landholders to obtain nigh 
prices, and produced an anxiety to obtain these by some arti- 
ficial means. In 1804, they obtained an act, by which ,im- 
ported Wheat became liable to prohibitory duties, till the price 
amounted to upwards of three guineas a quarter. , Not content 
with this, in the year 1815, they obtained a further enactment, 
by which importation was absolutely prohibited till the price 
reached 80s. a quarter. ‘This, however, has had;sa little effect, 
that, notwithstanding the two bad seasons of 1816 and 1817, 
and the entire exclusion of foreign grain for the space of three 
years, prices have fallen so low as to reduce the farmers to the 
utmost distress, and to render the rents of almoatasll the lands 
in the kingdom little better than nominal..,"To, ¢yplain the 


cause of this afllicting phenomenon, is the main object. of Mr 
Cleghorn in the present pamphlet. uk . 
With this view, our author has followed a sort of middle 
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plan, partly giving an exposé of the views entertained by others, 
and partly interposing his own observations. He considers, 
Jrst, the hypothesis which ascribes it to the transition from war 
to peace; but though he admits the effect which must have 
been produced by the extra consumption of our, fleets and 
armies, and the very impression which the large Government 
contracts tended to make on the imagination, he observes, that 
this cause could not well have been in continued and even in- 
creased operation for eight years, which have elapsed since the 
termination of the war. 

The second cause assigned is taxation. Upon this subject 
the following observations occur. 

* Why, it has been asked, should taxes occasion low prices? Is 
not their effect just the reverse of this in the case of other commo- 
dities ? 

‘ The answer to this is, that it is not the fall of prices viewed by 
itself, but the relatively low rate of prices, that occasions distress ; 
and one reason, among others, why prices are relatively low, is, 
that taxes and the other outgoings of the Agriculturists have not 
been reduced in the same proportion. Taxation certainly does 
not make corn cheap ;' but if, from other more direct causes, corn 
be already disproportionally cheap, taxation will certainly increase 
the evil, by its effect in augmenting the charges of producing it. 
If, when two scales are equiponderant, you take from one leaving 
the other entire, or take from both unequally, there is no great 
solecism committed if you say, that the reason why the one is too 
light is, that you have allowed the other to remain too heavy. If 
you had taken equally from both, they would have resumed, after 
a few oscillations, their former state of equilibrium. 

‘ But it is not verbal criticism with which we have to do here. 
‘The fact clearly is, that if prices be reduced one half, and taxes 
only one third, this inequality must occasion distress of itself, and 
aggravate the distress which may be occasioned by other causes.” 

"The third cause which our author considers, is the super- 
abundance of our own produce. Upon this point he enters 
into very extensive discussions, which our limits do not permit 
us toanalyze. The general result of his views seems to be, that 
excessive produce, and particularly the imports from Ireland, 
have operated very powerfully ; but still that they are not suf- 
ficient to account for the whole of the present depreciation. 

Fourthly, A cause has been found in the alteration of the 
value of the currency. On this intricate subject, we are again 
obliged to refer our readers to the full discussions in the Essa 
itself. My C. attributes considerable importance to this cause, 
and particularly to the sudden stoppage of that very extensive 
system of accommodation which had been afforded during the 
full suspension of Bank payments. 
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Lastly, Sdme still obstinately ascribe the depreciation to the 
ineffective state of the Corn-iaws, and to the importation of 
foreign corn. There are not still wanting those who affirm, 
that if a law had been passed, subjecting foreign wheat to a duty 
of 40s. in all states of the home market, corn would never have 
sunk to its present low prices. Mr C. seems quite successful 
in showing, both that no such measure ever could have been 
carried through, and that even if it could, no different result 
could have been anticipated. ‘The imports of 1816 and 1817, 
though large, were insufficient to supply the failure of these 

defective harvests; and since 1819, the ports have been 
finally closed against every grain except oats. The argu- 
ments of our author in favour of admitting foreign grain to de- 
posite, _ to us equally convincing. But some zealous 
votaries of the freedom of trade have represented the Corn- 
laws themselves, as the cause of the present low prices, by the 
forced cultivation to which they stimulated. Mr C. seems, upon 
good grounds, to’ deny that any such effect could haye been 
produced by our recent policy. ; 

* What, says he, has been the state of our Corn-trade, since 1792, 
* but one of actual freedom? If for a year, or, as was more com- 
* monly the case, only for a few months, the ports were shut, did 
* not the quantity thus excluded wait for their opening again, and then 
* rush in, with as much more as could, by the utmost efforts of our 
* merchants, be collected from all quarters ?’ 

We do not so decidedly concur with him in thinking, that in 
the next twenty-five years, prices will remain-equally unaffected 
by the Corn-laws. The present state of this country is, that in 
common years, prices remain considerably below the importa- 
tien rate, but still a good deal above the continental price ; and 
our author elsewhere reminds the agriculturists, that without 
the operation of the Corn-laws, they would, during the last three 
years, have been full a third lower. So long as this is the case, 
it seems evident, that the opening of the ports must make prices 
a good deal lower than they otherwise would be, and conse- 
quently that they are raised by the operation of the Corn-laws. 

Mr C. now proceeds to the important object of considering, 
what Remedies can be devised for the present distress ; but 
of this part of the Essay, our limits can allow us to afford only 
a very general view. r author does not hold out any expec- 
tation of immediate or radical relief; hopes and palliatives arc 
allhe presents. Further restrictions on importation are clearly 
shown to be nugatory, under present circumstances. A bounty 
on importation, though loudly called for by some members of 
Parliament, is adaeet equally futile, at a time when the conti- 
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nental prices are. still so greatly lower than ours... Economy, 
retrenchment, and the reduction of taxes,—better arrangements 
in regard to tithes and poor rates,—a more economical mode of 
managing farms, though they could not remove the evil, would 
mitigate its pressure. Some abatement of rent is absolutely ne- 
cessary, In regard to money, Mr C. recommends the further 
prolongation of the suspension of cash- payments by the Bank. 
He entertains considerable hope from the extension of trade and 
manufactures, and consequent increase of consurfiption. But 
the only measure from which he expects direct and immediate 
relief, is that of encouragements given by Government..to 
the storing of our own grain. In. the expediency .of this 
measure, however foreign to the policy of modern states, 
we are somewhat disposed to concur. At least, if the: glut 
be temporary, this seems the most effectual .mode. of reliev~ 
ing it. Whether.a bounty, which Mr C. recommends, would 
be the best mode, is what we are not quite so clear about, 
unless that bounty were very large. The capitalist is deterred 
from laying up, corn, mainly by the fear of being obliged, after 
losing interest and costs, to sell it again at the same or a-lower 
rate. The plan, therefore, proposed in Parliament, of an ad- 
vance for the purpose, to be repaid at the fixed period of a 
year, seems quite nugatory. But if the advance had been al- 
lowed to continue till wheat should reach 4 certain remunerat- 
ing price, the merchant might then, with perfect safety, have 
employed it in the purchase of grain. ‘The danger of that com- 
modity spoiling might, as Mr C. observes, have been obviat- 
ed, by changing, from time to time, the old for fresh supplies. 
However, as the measure miscarried so entirely in the last Ses~ 
sion, there seems no immediate prospect of any step of this na- 
ture being soon taken. 

It is now time to close our observations, which we are sensi- 
ble can give-our readers only an imperfect idea of the contents 
of this Essay. 

Yet we would wish to submit one passage to their considera- 
tion, because, as it strikes us, if the author’s views be correct, 
a great deal-of misapprehension must prevail on the subject. 
We allude to the advance of rent within the last 50 years, and 
especially since the beginning of the late war. 

‘ With regard to the rise of rents; we think it probable, from the 
documents. applicable to one estate for a period of more than 100 
years, which we,bave examined, that the .real rise of rents in Scot- 
land has. not. been considerable for the last 50 years, except where 
land has been rendered more productive by the investment of capital 
in its improvement. By the real rise, we mean a rise as compared 
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with the price of corn. In some instances, the money rent of 1813 
would not have purchased as much corn as was actually paid as rent 
50 years before. Upon some rich soils in East Lothian and else- 
where, the rent so far back as the commencement of the period un- 
der review (1774), was half a quarter of wheat, 6 bushels of barley, 
and 6 bushels of oats the Scots acre, (an acre and a quarter English); 
in a few instances this corn rent was one fourth more ; but taking it 
at the lower rate, and valuing the corn at the import rates of 1815, 
instead of the higher prices during the latter years of the war, a 
rent in money equal to this in real value, would amount to 4/. 10s. 
$d. the Scots acre, or 3/. 12s. 2id. the English. Now, we doubt 
whether the average rent of such land during the war was much 
more than this; and do not believe it to be more at present under 
leases entered into during the last three years. 

‘ The increase of rent that has taken place in Scotland during the 
last fifty years, and more especially since 1792, has been most re- 
markable m the case of inferior soils, on which great improvements 
have been made ; though we do not deny, that, upon all qualities of 
soil, a certain portion of the raised rent may be ascribed to the sav- 
ing of horse-labour and more effective machinery, such as the use of 
two-horse ploughs, and thrashing mills; and another portion to an 
increase of production by a better system of management. But what 
we wish to state distinctly is, that the rent of lands of a second or 
third rate quality, has advanced in a much greater degree than the 
old and naturally rich arable land,—a fact which deserves the consi- 
deration of those who recommend that inferior soils should now be 
thrown out of cultivation. We happen to know more than one in- 
stance where the rent of the former description of soils is now ten 
times the rent paid about the middle of last century, and four times 
that of 1792. 

* But taking all kinds of soils, we are inclined to agree with Ar- 
thur Young when he states, that rent had risen, up to 1812, ina 
greater proportion than corn; and we should think, at all events, 
that it must have doubled all over Britain between 1792 and 1813, 
—a rate of increase at least equal to the rise of prices. The returns 
to the property-tax, as: far as they go, seem to establish this fact. 
Wages, we imagine, increased in Scotland, in much the same pro- 

rtion, or in a greater proportion; and if they have not done so in 
England, perhaps the reason may be found in her system of Poor- 


laws.’ 
M. 
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From about the middle of May to the middle of July, very little 
rain fell; and the temperature being high, with much sunshine, 
the pastures were burnt up, and spring crops, especially upon light 
sandy soils, much stunted. The Hay crop is accordingly rather defi- 
cient, but generally well saved ; and the Turnips not having moisture 
when sown, have come up irregularly, and are late. For the last 
three weeks, the weather has been very unsteady, with frequent 
showers, and some heavy falls accompanied with thunder ; and, in 
general, a lower temperature than that of June. These rains have 
greatly benefited the late Corn crops, and the Potatoes, Turnips, Af- 
termath, and Grazing lands, without, it is hoped, having yet done any 
material injury. 

Harvest is earlier by about a fortnight than for many years past. 
It may be said to have begun in the south of England before the 
middle of July; and it became general there before the end of the 
month. It is a week or ten days since several farmers in the Lo- 
thians and Border counties of ‘Scotland began regular harvest, which 
is now pretty general. There was new Oatmeal in Edinburgh mar- 
ket before the end of July. 

It seems to be universally allowed, that Wheat is more than an 
average ; but the productiveness of the other crops is more various 
and uncertain.’ Barley and Oats, especially the former, are in many 
instances deficient, both in corn and straw ; and Beans, except upon 
deep moist soils, perhaps still more so. Peas approach nearer a me- 
dium. Yet, with regard to Oats, we think it probable, that, taking 
in those late districts where the crop does not often ripen fully, the 
produce altogether will be equal to that of an average. In Barley 
and Beans, we should conceive there must be a shortcoming. Po- 
tatoes promise to be a full crop. Fruit, especially Apples, was per- 
haps never more abundant. Much, however, still depends upon the 
weather for the next three or four weeks; and, at present, it is by no 
means favourable. 

With regard to markets, we can on' y repeat what we have had so 
often occasion to observe atready. For all kinds of land produce, 
they are worse and worse. ‘The average prices of Corn in England 
for the week ending 27th July, w ere—Wheat 13s. 2d., Rye 23s. 5d., 
Barley 18s. 4d., Oats 18s. 7d., Beans 25s. 2d., and | eas 26s. Od. per 
quarter. Cattle and Sheep of all ages, and also Wool, are still lower 
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than last year,—lower indeed in proportion than even Corn. It was not 
so till 1820; but now it would not be easy to say which of them— 
the Corn-grower, the Breeder, the Grazier, or the Dairyman, suffer 
most. That all do suffer is unquestionable ; and of any improvement 
in their condition, there is not the least prospect. 

A new Corn Act received the Royal assent on the 15th July, 
which, far from holding out any chance of relief, seems calculated 
to perpetuate the present distress, or at Jeast to exclude all hopes of 
such an advance of prices, at any future period, as might, in some 
degree, repair the present losses. The commercial interest, with mi- 
nisters at their head, have availed themselves of the foolish clamour 
made against the Act 1815, and repealed it ; but, instead of giving 
greater protection, as it is called, to our own agriculture, they have 
given greater facilities and encouragement to that of foreigners, who 
will now be admitted into our market long before our prices reach 
that point, which, it was clearly proved in 1815, the necessary out- 
goings of our farmers required them to maintain. Had this law been 
in force last year about this time, the ports would have been opened 
by the August averages, on the eve of a harvest, which experience 
has proved to have been most abundant; and bad as our prices have 
been since, what would they have been, if about a million of quar- 
ters had been poured at once from the warehouses, and perhaps 
as much more imported? But the thing is too plain for argument. 
Instead of bread, they have given us astone. Yet it is of the less 
consequence what acts are made for regulating the Foreign Corn 
trade, as we do not and will not soon need any. It is a matter 
which has nothing to do with the present distress ; only it should be 
distinctly understood, that nothing is to be expected from new Corn 
Laws—nothing from the influence of the landed interest ; and that, 
as the maximum price of wheat has been reduced from 80s. to 70s., 
and the market price for the last four years has been only about 
60s., and is now little more than 40s., all new engagements between 
Jandlord and’ tenant should be framed with a view to this’ state of 
things, in which there is now no prospect of any favourable change. 

The regulations of the new Act are understood to be as follows :— 

All Foreign Corn in warehouse in England, on the 13th May 
1822, may be taken out for home constimption, at the annexed du- 
ties, when the average prices that regulate importation are as fol- 
tows :— 


ot = \ Additional duty 
BME, >. DO Duty 126) ¢ “Ist 3 months - 5s. Od. 


Rye 
Beans - 46s. f o's eed. 
Peas 


Barley - - 35s.) - - = + 6s./. - - Qs. 6d. 
Oats a0 Ss) SR Te ee Oe OE 8 aes Se 

British North American Wheat, 59s.; Rye, &c., 39s.; Barley, 
30s. ; Oats, 20s.—Duties the same as from all other foreign coun- 
tries. 
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All Foreign Corn, imported after the 13th May 1822, to be sub- 
ject to the limited prices in the old Corn Bill, without paying duty ; 
which Act is to expire the first time the ports are opened by it, and 
then the new Bill is alone to be in force. 

It will be observed, that these regulations are calculated to give 
some preference to the Corn warehoused before the 13th May. It 
was further proposed, that such Corn should be allowed to be made 
into Flour, in which state there would be a better chance of getting 
rid of it by exportation ; but this measure, perhaps not very wisely, 
was so strongly opposed, that it was thought expedient to abandon 
it. As to the general effect of the new law, as it will always answer 
to the foreigner to pay even the highest duties when his Corn is ad- 
missible, and as it is now.glearly the interest of Government to ad- 
mit it for the sake of the duties, it seems quite certain that, unless 
in very deficient years, our prices can seldom, even for a few weeks, 
exceed the import rates.—10th August. 


SCOTLAND. 
Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 


Tue quarter that is just elapsed has been chiefly distinguished 
by bright sunshine and parching drought. Many of the mills were 
stopped from want, or scarcity of water; and, in some places, the 
cattle suffered from the same cause. The Sheriff issued a procla- 
mation against mad dogs, the hydrophobia appearing to have been 
excited by the heat, or rather by want of moisture. But while we 
had a scorching sun during the day, we had many inroads of frost 
during the nights; and our thermometer, the Grampians, exhibited 
masses of snow on their southern exposure, some of which are hard- 
ly yet melted. The frost shrivelled the Potatoes in several places, 
especially where exhalations, raised from marshy grounds during the 
day, were precipitated upon them in hoar-frost during the nights. 
At the commencement of the quarter, we had a much more abund- 
ant show of all kinds of Fruit than ever was remembered. But either 
the frost or insects caused a very great proportion of them to drop 
off, especially Cherries and Pears, after they were fairly formed. 
The small fruit has been much destroyed by vermin, against which 
the application of soot, lime-water, and other remedies, in some 
cases, seemed to be successful, in others not. ‘The cut-worm has 
been busy upon the garden vegetables, and, in some cases, upon 
the Corn crops. . 

After the middle of July, we had a succession of violent thunder 
storms, with very heavy showers of hail and rain, which drenched 
the whole country, and, in several places, swept away fields of Tur- 
nips and other crops. But the rain came too late to be of much 
benefit to the Corn, much of which;had changed colour; and some 
of it approached to ripeness. The,Wheat being far advanced dur- 
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ing winter, covered the gtound, and was not much affected by the 
drought. Although much of it was laid by the late rains, it is not 
expected to suffer from that circumstance, as it was well filled, and 
approaching to ripeness. It is both more abundant in quantity, and 
more sound and healthy in quality, than has been remembered dur- 
ing many years. The Barley is a very deficient crop, both from the 
shortness of the straw, and smallness of the ear; but it is all nearly 
ripe. The sanie observation applies to the Oats, which are so short 
in many places that they will not admit of cutting, but must be pull- 
ed from the roots. Contrary to what usually happens, the best of 
these crops are upon retentive subsoils. In many cases, we re- 
marked an extraordinary proportion of blasted ears, both among the 
Barley and the Oats. Peas and Beans are but partially cultivated 
here, and are generally very short. The Hay crop can hardly be 
reckoned at half an average, although it has been all secured in the 
best order. The Pastures being burnt up during summer, with the 
prospect of scarcity of Fodder next winter, have continued still 
more to depress the value of Lean Cattle. Unwillingness to part 
with their cattle at loss, excited a strong competition for Grass 
Parks last spring, many of which were taken at rents which cannot 
be paid from the profits. As a remedy for this evil, many of the 
farmers have desisted from rearing their usual proportion of Cattle, 
and dispose of their Calves to the butcher at very low prices; which 
has glutted our markets with veal. The Potatoes were wholly at a 
stand during the drought; and, since the rains commenced, they 
have extended much in stems, but have not yet formed large roots. 
The Turnips that were early sown have come up very partially ; but 
those which were sown a short time before the rains, have a good 
appearance. They are all thinned and weeded, and are ready for 
the last operation of earthing up, or cleaning between the drills. 
Some sowed their Turnips over again—some ploughed them down, 
to prepare the ground for Wheat—while others are sticking kail- 
plants between the vacancies, which, in the first sown, are very nu- 
merous. ‘The prices of all sorts of land produce, which were thought 
to have reached their utmost depression, are still on the decline. It 
is thought that, without a very great reduction of rents, many of the 
faymers here will not be able to hold out another year. It would 
appear to be the simplest way of settling all differences between 
landlord and tenant, that the tenant should be bound to pay a cer- 
tain number of bolls, or their fiar’s price, or a certain sum of money, 
leaving it to the option of the tenant whether to pay the bolls or the 
money. 

During the thunder storm, which discharged itself upon the hill 
of Turin, on the 25th July, a man sat down below a tree to shun 
the heavy rain, and was instantly killed, his body being rendered 
soft like a pack of wool. Another man who was standing near re- 
ceived part of the shock, without sustaining any material injury. A 
mare, which was grazing in a field at some distance, was shivered in 
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pieces by another explosion. It would be very desirable that the 
country people were duly informed of their danger when they run 
Close below trees, walls, or higher objects, during thunder, which 
serve as conductors to draw the electric fluid upon them. The hu- 
man body being a more perfect conductor than the stem of a tree, 
the electric fluid leaps from the tree, and strikes through the body. 
In such cases, the safest position is from twenty to thirty feet be- 
yond the utmost branch of a tree, when the tree would serve as a 
thunder-rod to convey the electric fluid into the earth, without 
striking the person so situated. Nor should people, in these cases, 
care for the wetting of their clothes, because, when these are tho« 
roughly drenched, a great part, or even the whole of the electric 
fluid, will glide along their surface, without penetrating their vital 
parts. Indeed, the safest of all situations would be immersion in a 
pool of water. Same day the lightning also set fire to a wright’s 
shop near Finhaven; but no lives were lost, the people being all at 
church on their sacramental fast. Trees, plants, and animals, are 
constantly discharging the electric fluid from the earth into the air, 
or from the air into the earth, according as the one or the other 
happens to be positively or negatively electrified. The activity of 
this fluid seems to be the grand agent in promoting the circulation 
of the fluids, and other functions of plants and animals; and it only 
proves hurtful when in excess. Hence plants and animals discharge 
all their functions with more vigour in the open air than in an en- 
closed space, all other circumstances being equal. We have long 
entertained an opinion, that an apparatus might be constructed, 
which would render atmospherica! electricity a more powerful, as 
well as a more safe and manageable force, to move all sorts of mas 
chinery than steam, or any power yet applied.—1st August. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Our Grain crops, with the exception of Wheat, suffered consi- 
siderably from the want of rain during the month of June. Oats 
are much improved since the rains set in, at which time a deal of 
them were miserable ; but it is still our opinion that they will hardly 
reach an average bulk, except on fertile damp land, where they are: 
by far the best crop. In some instances, on such soils, they are par- 
tially lodged by the late heavy rains; and it seems to be the current 
opinion, that both Oats and Barley are superior crops in this county 
to those of Forfarshire ; though the latter is generally complained of 
as remarkably thin—perhaps in many cases not exceeding two-thirds 
of an ordinary crop. Wheat is everywhere a fair crop, and appear- 
ances lead us to conclude that Grain of all kinds will be of good 
quality, and productive to the straw. Some spots of Bear are be- 
ginning to be cut; but the harvest will not be general these two 
weeks, supposing the weather to continue favourable. Hay has turn- 
ed out rather a better crop than was expected, and, owing to the 
scarcity of money, is selling very cheap, viz. from 5d. te 8d. per stone. 
Such of it as was latest in being harvested, and particularly that in- 
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tended for seed, is a little hurt by the rains; but as the weather 
seems to be on the change, it is expected shortly to be got into the 
stack tolerably safe. Turnips, as well as every other species of Green 
crop, have thriven well during last month; and the Pastures, which 
at one time were quite withered, have been greatly improved. A 
good many of the earliest Turnips are hoed and furrowed up; but 
this is only the case on dry friable soils, which were early pulver- 
ised, as not a few of those on stiff land were long in brairding in 
consequence of the drought. Potatoes logk well, and, like other 
crops, are very early. Peas and Beans are rather deficient in straw, 
but tolerably well podded. Lint had a poor appearance in the 
early part of the season, but is much improved by the late rains, 
Field-work is in a very forward state; and some of the Fallows, 
which are generally well prepared, are already dunged for Wheat. 
Live-Stock of all descriptions have thriven well during the quarter ; 
but it is painful to advert to the sales, which, notwithstanding the 
late rumours of brisker markets in the North country, are still 
getting worse with us. 

Paldy Fair held on the 16th, 18th, and 19th ultimo, was the worst 
market we have seen for all kinds of Stock these many years. The 
best price given for three-year old black-faced Weddersthat would feed 
to fourteen or fifteen pounds the quarter, was 14s. and other kinds 
of sheep in proportion. Wool was also a dull sale, and did not ex- 
ceed half the price of former years. A deal of very fine cattle 
were shown, for which there appeared very few purchasers, conse- 
quently many returned unsold. One lot of excellent three-year old 
Mearns Bullocks brought thirteen guineas a head, and a dozen of 
aged Morayshire Stots 11/., which were the highest prices we heard 
of. The sale of inferior beasts was extremely limited, and prices, 
in many instances, 50 or 60 per cent. below those of former years. 
At St James’s Fair on the 1st instant, the show of cattle was rather 
small ; but there being remarkable few buyers, little business was done, 
and prices rather on the decline. A great deal of business is usually 
done in this Fair in the engaging of harvest shearers. In consequence 
of high wages promised to Women at the Whitsunday Markets for 
the half year, which were nearly a third more than usual, Women in 
this, Fair demanded about their usual summer wages for harvest, and 
in many instances were offered them, as it seemed they could not be 
had in sufficient numbers on lower terms. From two guineas to 2/. 
7s., with a shilling of arles, bed and board, were currently promised. 
Some we understand were engaged higher, but not many. Men 
were in less request, and were got about the usual wages, say from 
91. 15s. to $l. or thereabouts. Barley has been rather more in demand 
of late, and is at present giving from 18s. to 19s., if good and newly 
thrashed. Meal is in less demand than it was some weeks ago, and 
not worth above 14s. 6d. q boll. Can these prices, even in years of 
plenty, pay war-rents ? Impossible! Some of our landed proprietors, 
seemingly well aware of this, lately ordered a revaluation of their 
farms; and have voluntarily submitted to a considerable reduction of 
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rent; but this has not become so general as circumstances in the 
mean time undoubtedly require. Many an industrious and respect- 
, able farmer is daily wasting his hard-won capital in the fulfilment of 
an agreement with his landlord, not at all suited to the present times ; 
an agreement which, if strictly enforced, must soon effect his ruin. 
—Sth August. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has, through the whole of the summer quarter now 
ended, been uniformly finer than during any former year, in the re- 
membrance of the oldest inhabitant now alive. There has not been 
a stormy day, nor a cold night, in the course of the last three months. 
The sun has been seldom clouded; a constant genial warmth has 
prevailed, and copious dews have fallen every morning. A few more 
showers in the month of June would have been beneficial ; but the 
drought was not at any time so severe as during summer 1821. The 
rains have been abundant since the middle of July ; and the weather 
is at present, as it has been through the summer, to the wish of the 
farmer. 

The Hay crop is of medium bulk, and of the very best quality. 
The price is not yet fixed; but it will run from three guineas to 
$/. 10s. per hundred stones county weight. Wheat is a most abun- 
dant crop, and will be ready for the sickle in from ten to fifteen 
days hence. Oats on dry land, and in the Vale of the Clyde, or 
where the early seeds have been sown, will be deficient in Straw, and 
the ear but short; which the rains came too late to remedy. But 
on moist lands, and on those situated a mile or two from the river, 
the crop is bulky, and the ear in due proportion. In moorish districts, 
and where the late seeds have been sown, or where the growth is 
latest, the crop is luxuriant. But an uncommon number of blighted 
stems appear, especially among the Potatoe Oats, where the seed has 
been brought from the Edinburgh market. In some fields every 
tenth, and in others every twentieth stem, is loaded with soot, in- 
stead of meal. Beans are short, but well podded. Peas are a me- 
dium crop. Potatoes never had a more promising appearance ; but 
the Zurnips have misgiven in taany fields. 

Pasture was hurt by the drought, but is now in great perfection. 
Butcher-meat is abundant in quantity, and remarkably fine. Lamb 
was never so plenty, or of better quality. Zhe Dairy has not been 
80 productive as in some seasons ; but since the rains, Cows are yield- 
ing more milk than during the month of June. 

The Small Fruit are rather under a medium crop, and the Plums 
are a scanty crop. But the Pears are a most abundant, and the 
Apples a superabundant crop ; far beyond any ever remembered, and 
probably more than all the crops during the last seven or eight years 
put together. ‘The prices will be adverted to in next quarterly Re- 
port ; but it is believed the fruit of this county will yield this year, 
from fifty to seventy thousand pounds Sterling. 

The prices of grain, and indced every species of farm produce, 
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continue to fall ; and as no relief, worth notice is likely to arise from 
Legislative interference, the prospects:of:the farmer are not improv- 
ed, but the reverse. They are now, most completely at the mercy 
of their Lairds, Some have given a decent abatement of rent, while 
others have exacted the utmost penny. The Dairy farmers have 
fared better for some years past than those who raised grain. But 
their prospects, this year, are far from being cheering. From the 
drought, the returns of milk have been but scanty, and the prices of 
Cheese and Butter seem to fall one-fourth lower than they were 
last year. 

r/ the grain will be of the best quality this year, and from the 
earliness of the harvest, will ripen faster than in years that are later, 
the farmers ought to commence reaping before it become too ripe. 
When that is not attended to, and a blast of wind happens to come, 
much loss has been sometimes sustained by shaking. A great deal 
of grain was lost in this way in 1781, and not a little last year.—3d 
August. 

~ Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue excessive heat and drought which commenced about the mid- 
die of April, and continued without intermission to the J 2th ult., 
gave us the promise of the earliest, and at the same time the lightest 
crop, which this county had produced within the memory of man, 
For the last fortnight we have had incessant rains, with thunder, which 
has very much improved the latest Oats and Bear, but in a good many 
instances has lodged, and brought mildew on the Wheat. The prospect 
of the crop, from present appearances, may be be stated as follows, 

Wheat, bulky on the ground, and, when not lodged, nor touched 
with mildew, fine grain. 

Oats, on strong free land from lea, or after Peas, an excellent 
crop; but if Turnips or Fallow was the preparation, miserable. On 
the whole, if the weather sets in dry now, the produce may be equal 
to an average crop in grain, as there is no danger of frosting ; and the 
harvest being early, little comparative risk in securing them. There 
will be little straw, and certainly not the abundance, nor any thing 
like the enormous produce, of the preceding year. 

Bear, thin on the ground, and short in the straw, will likely produce 
a fine sample; but few bolls, probably not more than three-fourths of 
the produce of last year. 

Peas and Beans are not extensively cultivated ; they may be near- 
ly an average crop. 

The harvest, if the weather is dry, will be general in three weeks ; 
if wet, it may require five. 

The Turnip season was uncommonly dry, and the land got clean- 
ed in the most perfect manner ; but it was only in few instances, 
where as much moisture remained in the ground as would bring up 
the plant ; and in fewer still could they be sustained when they did 
come up. The consequence was, that we had no full braird till the 
July rains ; and, contrary to every thing else, they are generally very 
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late, and the rains have rendered it difficult to get them thinned, which 
increases the evil. Every thing as to this crop depends on the re- 
mainder of the summer and autumn ; but, like every thing else when 
late, they seldom produce the same abundance. 

Potatoes, an excellent crop, and early. 

Hay, light on the ground, and a considerable quantity of it injured 
almost to destruction, by the heavy rains. Upon the whole, the pro- 
spect of keep for cattle is considerably defective, but may be much 
improved, should the Turnips prove a full crop. 

It is melancholy to turn to the state of the markets. Although we 
have been favoured with the most delightful seasons, and abundance 
in the land for man and beast, the situation of the agriculturists 
never was so deplorable. As far as the season has gone, the graziers 
have again lost the whole of the grass; and, unless where the purchases 
were very well made, from 10s. to 20s. on each ox more. Fine Stots in 
full condition bring 4s. to 4s. 6d. per stone, and it is only very superior 
quality and condition uxited which will command 5s.; and even at 
these miserable prices, the demand is scarcely equal to take off the 
stock shown. Corn-markets are nearly as bad; Wheat brings 20s. 
to 24s. per Linlithgow boll ; Oats, potatoe, 15s. 6d. to 16s. for export ; 
and for very superior quality, the Aberdeen millers have been giving 
Gd. to 1s. more. Common and early Angus Oats 13s. 6d. to 15s. ; 
Bear 14s. to 16s., for export 20s. to 24s., if it can be delivered on 
the border of the Highlands. (Our Oat and Barley measure is nearly 
equal to 6} Winchester bushels). Oatmeal 12s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per 
140 libs. Butter 7d. to 9d., and latterly 10d. per lib. of 28 0z., to 
the country merchants, and 10d. to 1s. in the Aberdeen market. 

The disproportion betwixt the price of produce and rent and ex- 
penses, is now so great, as to leave no doubt of a fall in both; and 
although few reductions have yet taken place in this country, the 
‘time is evidently not distant when proprietors will have only two 
choices, either to reduce the rent corresponding to the value of farm- 
produce, or to take the Jands into their own hands. Arrears are in 
the mean time accumulating, and the spirit of the tenantry sinking in 
proportion ; nor is there any probability of the times improving, so 
much as to enable the most active tenant helding land at rack-rent, 
to wipe them off. Since the peace, wages of 'arm-servants have fallen 
about 25 per cent. A good Ploughman, who, during the war, would 
have got 8/. for the half year, will now be got at 6/.; and, had rents 
fallen in the same proportion, the relief would have been great, and 
probably the interest of landlord and tenant more effectually promoted 
in the end ; for agricultural capital is well known to be of slow growth, 
and, if once destroyed, and the spirit of the tenant broke, little can be 
drawn for lands. The wages of blacksmiths, cart-wrights, &c. re- 

quire to be assimilated likewise to the price of produce, these having 
fallen but little since the war in this county.—1st August. 
Quarterly Report from Upper Annandale. 
Markets and prices of agricultural produce continue so very 
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discouraging, as to render it hardly possible to pay even half the 
rents of 1814 for arablefarms. The farming capital is fast melting away, 
and heart and hope almost gone. Some farms have been given up, 
and set again, at reduced rents, and even at little more than half 
rent. It is ruin to quit and sell of; and the farmers, having no other 
mode of living, venture to offer above times. ‘The market produce 
brings little money, which also disappears almost as soon as drawn. 
In these circumstances of extreme depression, the call of humanity 
is made for the starving population of Ireland; and thousands of 
these unfortunate beings, who have got access to this country, wan- 
der through it begging. Produce is what ought to have been asked 
from this part of the kingdom for Ireland; but money is the only 
thing really sent; and not a week has passed of late without con- 
tinued importations of grain into Liverpool and the other western 
ports from that country, where the population isin want! At the 
time also when the Corn-merchant has neither warehouse nor capital 
for British grain, the stores are filled with foreign corn, the rents of 
stores rising, while all other rents are falling; and more and more 
grain imported still, to the surprise of all who witness it. How long 
this absurd and unjust system will be suffered, let others say, who 
will have in the end (and who ought) to answer for it. 

Prices are generally about half of what the public have long con- 
sidered remunerating; and Wool is threatened with farther depression. 
The Messrs Maxwells, merchants, Liverpool, attempted some years 
ago to open a new channel of trade for the Wool of this country, as 
brokers there ; but as they did not also employ proper persons to as- 
sort it,eand sold in the pack, it fell into the hands of the same per- 
sons who purchase here, and whose interest it is to shut any new 
channel of sale; and therefore has not answered. ‘There is no me- 
thod of extending employment at home, and opening a trade with 
English manufacturers, unless the Wool of this country be stapled in 
convenient parts within it, and sold both here and in England ready 
for the manufacturer. It is really wonderful that so obvious a policy 
has not yet been effected. 

Only one great landholder has yet shown the sound policy, as well 
as equity and humanity, of abating land rents of arable farms let at 
the highest in 1814, to the extent of one-third ; others giving one- 
fourth, or one fifth, or one-tenth ; and some none at all. But farm- 
ers are certainly placed in circumstances considerably varied. 

The late abundant rains came too late for sown Grasses, and for 
stunted crops of early Grain; but they have greatly impraved the 
dwarfish crops of common Oats, as well as Potatoes and Turnips, and 
the Pastures: and now, the continuance of rain seems to hurt the 
Meadow Hay, and the Wheat, and strong Corn in deep rich lands. 

Wages are not fallen in proportion to prices of produce ; but the 
farmer's work must be done at any rate, and cannot be delayed. The 
decision of 29th November 1821 in the Second Division of the Court 
of Session, finding that Sheriffs have no jurisdiction in rating paupers, 
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will tend to restore charity and gratitude with industry and economy 
among the labouring classes.—27th Duly. 
Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

IMMEDIATELY after the date of our last Report, we had a few 
days of cold, ungenial weather, attended with showers of hail and 
sleet.» The temperature, however, soon increased, fair weather set 
in, and vegetation rapidly advanced ; but it again received a tempo- 
rary check by a strong barren wind, which continued, from an easter- 
ly direction, for about a week, towards the end of May. Since that 
period, we have enjoyed one of the most delightful summers that 
we have experienced these many years. There never was a season 
more favourable for working Summer-fallows, preparing the ground 
for Turnips, and for carrying on field operations of every descrip- 
tion. In consequence of the long continuance and intensity of the 
drought, the pasture on light dry soils was considerably scorched ; 
but we had heavy refreshing dews, which made up in some measure 
for the want of rain, and prevented those effects which we must have 
otherwise felt from such a tract of hot sunshine weather. 

Apprehensions were at one time entertained that the Hay would 
prove deficient in quantity ; but, with the exception of some fields 
on the coast, of a sandy nature, it has turned out a fair average 
crop, and has been got together in the best possible condition. The 
drought, at an early period, made such an impression on the Oats 
sown on light soils, that, notwithstanding the refreshing rains which 
have latterly fallen, they have not yet fully recovered from its ef- 
fects ; and, it is feared, will not yield a medium produce, let the har- 
vest prove ever so auspicious. This remark, however, can only ap- 
ply to very dry lands, as the Oats upon clay soils have remarkably 
improved in their appearance during the last month all over the 
county, and hold out the promise of a more abundant return than 
they have yielded these several years. On the higher districts, in 
particular, they are very luxuriant; and as they are earlier this sea- 
son, by two weeks at least, than ordinary, there is a prospect that 
they will fully ripen; and, should the time of ingathering prove fa- 
vourable, the grower here may look forward to a superabundant sup- 
ply in the market, even without any influx of Irish Corn. 

The growing Wheats look every where uncommonly well; and, 
though their growth was somewhat retarded by the hot dry weather 
during the latter end of May, and the whole of the succeeding 
month, yet the warm and nourishing showers which have fallen at 
intervals, since the commencement of July, have improved them 
astonishingly ; and the farmer sees them near maturity, with the 
confident assurance of a full average return. Potatoes, which re- 
mained for some time in rather a languid and sickly state, have also 
greatly improved of late, and bear now a very promising appearance. 
The sowing of Turnips was performed with alacrity at the usual pe- 
riod; but, in a great many instances, they failed to spring for lack of 
moisture ; and, in others, the young plants were either burnt up.with 
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a scorching sun, or cut off by the depredations of the fly, which oc- 
casioned most fields to be sown a second, and some even a third 
time. There is now, however, a fine braird, the plants being both 
thick and vigorous. 

Of all our crops, Beans alone have an unpromising look ; and they 
are generally both very short in the Straw, and thinly podded; but 
the evil will be less felt, as they are only partially grown in this coun- 
ty. The hill farmers in this district have suffered no loss of Stock 
during the season; but they have been obliged to sell their Lambs 
and fat Sheep at greatly reduced prices, though they were never 
sooner ready, nor in better condition for the shambles. Cattle of all 
descriptions have gradually lowered in price during the quarter ; and 
the produce of the Dairy has been also on the decline. New Sweet- 
milk Cheese fluctuates from 7s. to 8s. per stone; while the old aver- 
ages about 9s. 6d. ‘The Flesh market is very moderate—the Beef 
selling at from 4d. to 6d.; the Mutton from 4d. to 7d.; Veal from 
4d. to 8d. per lib., all county weight. Lamb brings from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. per quarter. Grain has also fallen in price during the 
quarter.—_—-3d August. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the quarter, has been almost uniformly warm ; 
and very little rain has fallen, till lately, since the 12th of May. On 
the 2d, 3d, and 16th of that month, we had slight showers. On the 
9th it rained nearly all day, and some snow appeared on the highest 
hills. The fall of rain was still heavier on the 10th and 11th, and our 
rivers and streams were more swelled than at any period during the 
winter or spring. In June there were only five days on which we 
had showers. These feil on the 4th, accompanied with lightning ; in 
the morning of the 15th, on the 23d, 24th, and 30th. By the mid- 
dle of the month, the effect of the drought was very apparent, both 
on the pastures and crops. A great proportion of the Turnips did 
not braird till the beginning of the succeeding month; and those 
that came up were very unequal. In the month of July there have 
been 18 days on which there was less or more rain ; but the great- 
est quantities fell in the night of the 11th and forenoon of the 12th, 
in the evening of the 15th and forenoon of the 16th. There were 
also‘copious thunder showers in the afternoon of the 19th, on the 
23d, 25th, and 27th. In the afternoon of the latter, the rain, ac- 
companying pretty loud thunder, was in several places heavier, by 
far, than any that has been for a long time, particularly on the bor- 
ders of Lammermuir, near the source of the Blackadder, which, in 
a short time, was nearly full flood ; while, a few miles below, the fall 
was very moderate. Since the beginning of the present month, there 
is a remarkable change on the crops of. Barley, Oats, Potatoes, and 
Turnips, as well as on the Pastures. Had it not been for the dry 
weather in May and June, the Wheat would have been generally 
lodged. Clover-hay, which was nearly all cut and put up in fine 
condition in the month of June, is in general below an average crop. 
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There are, however, many exceptions. It is said that it is sold from 
the rick from 63d. to 7d. per stone. The natural meadows do not 
appear to be as productive as usual ; but the second crop of Clover 
is making rapid progress. Both winter and spring Wheat appear to 
reach above an average crop. Oats, also, and Peas, promise to turn 
out a fair average. Barley, which, in many instances, at the begin- 
ning of the present month, appeared to be rather light, has improved 
much since ; and, along with all the other crops, is hastening fast to 
maturity. According to appearance, harvest will be earlier than it 
has been for many years. And if all the fruits of the earth be got 
safely gathered in, the revenue will not be augmented by duty on 
importation ; and it is to be hoped that the evil arrows of famine 
will not pierce so much as one family, in this or our sister kingdom, 
How appalling is it to every one who has the least spark of humani- 
ty, even to hear that so many faces have waxen pale—that so many 
have slept the sleep of death for absolute want of subsistence—while 
the cry of superabundance and over-production has been sounding 
so loud and so long throughout the whole extent of the Empire!— 
How melancholy to reflect, that exportation of the necessaries of 
life, to a great extent, has been, and is still going on, from the very 
doors of those who have eaten their last morsel—who have nothing 
left to purchase another—and whose only alternative it is to summon 
up resolution to meet the King of Terrors, and, amidst the pangs of 
departing nature, beholding the agonies of infants and sucklings, of 
the sons of youth, and of the wives of their bosom, wringing out 
the dregs of the same cup, ready te accompany, or immediately to 
follow them, through the valley of the shadow of death! It is de- 
voutly to be wished that such tidings may never again assail our 
ears. 

The market for Cattle, both Fat and Lean, has continued on the 
decline since last Report: the fall amounts to 40, and, in some spe- 
cies of stock, to 50 per cent., since 1819. At Greenlaw, on the 
22d of May, there was a fuller market of Cows than had been seen 
in the same place for many years: the sales dull, and the half not 
sold; prices from 2/. to 4/.a head below those of last year. The 
few grazing Cattle which appeared were a little more in demand, but 
at prices proportionally reduced, The public sales before the term, 
which were pretty numerous, were, as usual, a little above the ready 
money market. At Dunse, on the first Thursday of June, there 
was a good show of Fat Cattle: those from 30 to $4 stone Dutch 
found purchasers at from 5s. to 6$. per stone, sinking the offals; but 
Cattle of 60 to"70 stone could scarcely be turned into money. 
Grazing Steers and Queys, in fair condition, were sought after ; but 
young lean Cattle were very little in demand. There was a good 
number of Sheep. Bred Hogs sold from 17s. to 22s., and Cheviot 
do. from 9s. to 11s. a head. There was a poor show of Horses, and 
little sale. At Yetholm, on the 27th, the market was not so full as 
it was for some years past. Cheviot Hogs brought trom 6s. 9d, to 
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12s., and bred do. 15s. to 20s., and Cheviot Dinmonts from 12s. to 
14s. a head ; the sale was slow, but the greater part was disposed of. 
Fat Cattle were a shade lower than in any preceding market this sea- 
son; and there was almost no demand for Lean Stock. At Earlston, 
on the 29th, the show of Cattle was not so large as usual ; thére were 
few South-country dealers, and no improvement in prices. At Yet- 
holm Lamb Fair, in the beginning of July, the show was not so 
great as usual. Cheviot Lambs sold from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 3d., and 
bred do. from 10s. to 13s. 6d, At St Boswell’s, on the 18th, the 
quantity of Lambs was less than in former years; the demand was 
brisk ; bred do. brought from 9s. to 13s. 6d.; and a lot or two 14s, 
6d. ; Cheviot do. 4s. to 6s. 6d. ; and some picked Stock reached 7s. 
ahead; and Highland Wedders, unclipped, 13s. to 17s. ; there was 
about the usual number of Cattle; Fat, of about 30 stones Dutch, 
from 5s. to 5s. 6d:; Lean Stock found very few buyers; two-year 
old Steers were bought about 3/. a head. For Lean Cattle, the de- 
mand was less, and prices lower, than in any preceding market this 
season in the south of Scotland. Good young Horses, both for the - 
saddle and husbandry, sold readily at moderate prices ; but middle 
aged and old Horses were lower than any one remembers in the 
same market. The Grain market has been pretty steady during the 
quarter ; towards the end of May, Wheat and Barley declined a lit- 
tle ; improved a little in June; but have now, especially the former, 
begun again to look downwards. The prices of Meal, Beef, Mut- 
ton, and Butter, in retail, are the same as by last Report, except the 
Jatter, which, for some time, has sold from 10d. to 1s. per lib. of 
22 oz. It is affirmed as stern truth, that the prices of Stock have 
sunk to the level of 1793; since that period, rents, on almost all 
farms, are doubled, and some of them trebled; it is therefore easy 
to conceive the prospects of the farmer at this moment, and the ruin 
which must infallibly ensue, wherever abatements are not promptly 
given in the same ratio with the decline of prices.’ 

Wool has fallen in the same proportion with the carcase; Long 
do., Ewe and Hog, as it is styled, sells at 19s. to 20s. 6d. per 
stone; Hog do. do. 21s.; Cheviot White Hog do. 28s.; and 
smeared do. 14s. to 18s. The harvest will commence before the 
Tutnips can be weeded, and meadow Hay put into the rick ; so that 
all hands must be in constant employment. July 27th. 

Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue excellence of the spring has been rivalled by summer, and 
Both have probably been seldém surpassed. 

Vegetation commenced Juxuriantly at an unusually early period ; 
and what, in our variable climate, is very ‘extraordinary, the buds and 
blossoms were never checked either by pinching frosts or by blasting 
northerly or easterly winds ; so that about the 20th’ May every thing 
was further advanced than generally is the’ case ‘a fortnight later in 
the season. The aspect of the county was ‘the theme of universal 
admiration, and certainly it was most beautiful. 

4 
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June was dry, and the fields were much embrowned for lack of 
moisture. In some situations, more inconvenience was occasioned 
by want of food for cattle, and more injury done to the Corn-crops, 
than by the well remembered drought of 1821. This, however, was 
not general; and it.is strange how it should have happened at all, as 
there were this year none of those chilly and often frosty nights 
which infested us the preceding summer. On the contrary, the at« 
mosphere was perpetually sultry, and the sun shining clear and 
bright. 

i uly set in with moderate showers, which refreshed and renovated 
every field; and, until lately, the rain has done nothing but good. 
Now, however, it is superabundant, having fallen for the last four or 
five days in deluges, accompanied by violent storms of thunder and 
lightning ; and Meadow-hay cut before then bids fair for being rotted. 

Crops, upon the whole, must be reported as of exceeding good 
promise ; and they seem as if they would be speedily white, and 
ready for harvest ; so that there is little doubt Corn of every sort will 
be well filled. 

In the high parts of the county, in particular, the present appears 
ance has been seldom if ever equalled ; and as this is likely to be 
the case throughout the kingdom, it will increase the quantity of 
Corn in no small degree. Wheat is of all others the best crop; and, 
indeed, from the time it was sown last season until now, it has al- 
ways shown the same good appearance. Oats are short of an aver 
age in point of Straw, although, in that respect, they surpass infinitely 
the crop of last year. The heads, however, are uncommonly well 
branched, and will no doubt yield well. Barley does not admit of 
favourable mention. It is much below middling, having been se+ 
verely injured by the dry weather of June, and from which it never 
entirely recovered. Wheat now occupies all the Potato and Fallow 
fields of the preceding season; and Turnip land, as is well known, 
being often ploughed late in spring, is more accessible to drought 
than any other. 

Potatoes look well; and if the season is not after this too rainy, 
abundant crops may be expected. Turnips were much retarded by 
want of rain about the time they were sown; and though they are 
now growing rapidly, yet they are much less advanced than they 
ought to be at this period. 

The crop of Rye-grass Hay was much heavier than that of last year, 
though certainly not more so than usual. This article may be in 
request next spring, Fodder of other kinds being rather scanty ; and 
there is scarcely such a thing to be seen as a rick of the growth of 
the former year. Every thing, in short, is plentiful, and likely to be 
80, excepting that sine gua non—Money ; and we are really much 
afraid that there is.no likelihood of a speedy cure for this consump- 
tion of the purse. It seems as if it was resolved, and probably wise- 
ly, that the change of the currency having been now made, it is not 
again to be altered, at least until the effects are more fully tried. I¢ 
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is certain that much individual misery must be the consequence, as 
things seem to assume their relative positions. very slowly. 

The great Sheep and Cattle markets at Appleby and Stagshaw- 
bank were excessively dull, and prices low. The quantity of Sheep 
at either was not above half the usual number. But buyers having 
been severely handled at the butcher-markets in Yorkshire, &c., 
could not be induced to advance. Had the ordinary stock been ex- 
hibited, it is not easy to see how it could have been disposed of. 

The annual fair for Lambs at Langholm, was held there yesterday, 
when prices were equal to expectation. The current rate of the 
best Cheviot Lambs was, it is said, something under 6s. each. One, 
or at most two lots, were sold about 7s., but many under 5s. There 
are few of the second sort there; the prices of these might be about 
4s. Lamb is selling at the butcher-market at from 2d, to 3d. per 
lib. ; and other kinds of meat in proportion,—27th July. 

Leiter from Langholm, 2d August. 

Tue weather, during the greatest part of last quarter, has been dry. 
Excepting the first week of May, and two days towards the end of 
that month, we had no rain; and the whole of June till the 24th, 
was warm and dry. Since that period, much rain has fallen, which 
has rather retarded the process of Hay-making. Severe thunder 
storms have prevailed during last month, particularly on the 22d. 
The crops which were checked in their growth from the excessive 
drought in the beginning of summer, are now considerably improved 
in the bulk of Straw; and where the soil was rich, and the vegeta- 
tion luxuriant, are now much lodged. Potatoes have improved great- 
ly from these seasonable rains; but Turnips appear in most places 
to be a very unequal crop, and in general seem to be below an aver- 
age, as far as can be judged at present. 

The Grain markets here have been nearly stationary during the 
quarter. The price of Meal had a small rise at one time, owing to 
the Corn-mills in some places being nearly stopped for want of water. 
Oatmeal is now selling at 2s. and 2s. 2d, per stone by retail. The 
markets have been well supplied with Butcher-meat during the sum- 
mer. Beef is now selling from 4d. to 5d. per lib.; Mutton from 3d. 
to 4d. de. ; and Lamb still lower. The prices of Steck have rather de- 
clined during last quarter. Rough Sheep of the Cheviot breed were 
in tolerable good demand, particularly Hogs; but the prices have 
been ruinously low for the Stock-farmer. At our annual Lamb Fair 
here on the 26th of last month, there was a pretty fair show of 
Lambs, but not equal in number to that of,fermer seasons. There 
was a free demand for those exposed for sala, which were mostly sold 
off ; but the prices were low, nearly qnranaverage. with those of the 
preceding year. Good Lambs of the’ bewiot breed (and none else 
are exhibited for sale here) fetched fromrda. @derto Gs. 6d. a head ; 
some few lots might have brought somewhat.more, but from 5s. to 
6s. thight be considered the average rate. Cattle have not been in 
great demand, and prices rather declining. Horses, excepting those 
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of the first-rate quality, are little asked after. The Wool-staplers 
from Yorkshire are complaining heavily this year, of their losses for 
the last three or four years, and will not give last year’s prices by 2s. 
or 3s. per stone. Few positive bargains have been concluded; and 
the prices looked for will not exceed 14s.or 15s. per stone of 24 libs., 
if they should ever reach that amount, which is as yet problematical. 
On the whole, the prospects of the farmer at the present period ate 
far from being agreeable, very few reductions of rent having taken 
place in this district, though they are now so obviously required on 
every hand. 
East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather throughout the summer, till within the last ten days, 
has been equally dry as the preceding quarter. And as the ground, 
to a greater depth than usual, was uncommonly exhausted of mois- 
ture, while the sun was often remarkably hot, the crops upon all 
sandy and gravelly soils have suffered severely, and even the spring- 
sown grains on the heaviest lands are likewise short in the straw, and 
in some cases must fall below the produce of more ordinary seasons. 
The want of rain, however, was very favourable to the working of the 
summer-fallows, and, in most situations, they have been got into ex- 
cellent condition. The preparation of the ground for Turnip was 
also greatly forwarded by the same circumstance ; but, om the other 
hand, it was much against a regular braird of the young plants; so that 
in a number of instances the turnip seed was to sow a second time, and 
even in some cases that crop has been missed entirely, as the re- 
cent showers were too late in coming for some fields, although, gene- 
rally speaking, it must be greatly benefited by so seasonable a sup- 
ply of moisture. Within the last two weeks the rain has fallen ina 
greater quantity, and the ground is wetter, than has been the case 
since the month of December. Ploughing, of course, on all close- 
bottomed land, has been at a stand for some days past, and a good 
a of the Wheat crop is much laid by the same cause. Yet the 

enefit derived as above stated, by the Turnip, as also by the Pota- 
toes, Pasture-grass, &c. does much more than compensate for the 
temporary interruption of the plough, while the Wheat was so well 
filled before it was laid, that little injury may be apprehended from 
that circumstance. 

The Wheat in all parts of the county promises to be a most ex- 
cellent crop, with some trifling exceptions among what was sown in 
the spring, or where the soil is of a very dry and thin quality. Bar- 
ley, of which less is'Qtown than usual, is a very indifferent crop, as 
few good ficlds are t® be seen in the district. Oats also are in gene- 
ral but light, althowphthedater species may turn out something like 
an average prodweé./°Bed Beans are undoubtedly considerably below 
an average, as one ‘laxtriamt field is perhaps not to be found in thie 
county. Some of%the?earliest sown upon deep land appear tolerably 
well podded ; but-in most cases, there is evidently a great want, both 
ef straw and grain. Peas may be found a better crop; yet in many 
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instances they also are but indifferent. Upon the whole, therefore, 
the entire grain crops, taken together, must certainly fall short of 
Jast year’s produce, or indeed of that of either of the! last four years. 
Nevertheless, Potatoes are generally good, and pastures are again 
rapidly assuming a fresh and verdant hue. 

Wheat harvest commenced in the parish of Dirleton on the 27th of 
July, when a field of about seven acres was perfectly ready for the 
sickle. The crop was bulky, after summer-fallow, and the ears are 
large, close set, and promise to yield an abundant produce of the finest 
quality. Within these three days, harvest has likewise begun on six 
or eight farms in the same neigltbourhood, where both Oats and Bar- 
ley, as well as Wheat, are to be seen in the stook already, with a fair 
prospect of constant shearing. So early a harvest, by at least ten 
days, is not in the recollection of most farmers of the present day. 
Many fields of Beans are also rapidly hastening to maturity. The 
new grain was observed black in the eye fully fourteen days ago, 
which is about a month earlier than was ever noticed before, at least 
by the writer of this Report. 

Grain markets have been fully supplied during the quarter, with 
little variation in prices during the last six months; and there ap- 
pears still plenty of corn in the district, as old stacks in the barn- 
yards are to be seen in every direction. From 25s. to 28s. per boll 
are the prices of Wheat at present. Should the weather, therefore, 
prove favourable, so as to allow the new crop, in a sound state, to be 
brought speedily into the market, the great probability is, that the 
value of that grain will be still farther depressed. Beans and Peas are 
selling at present, for from 14s. to — per boll; Oats at from 15s. 
to 1Ss., and Barley at from 18s. to 22s. But unless the new crop of 
these grains are better elsewhere than in this county, it is very likely 
that these quotations may be obtained during the winter. From the 
sales already made of Fat Cattle, Sheep and - Lambs, the returns for 
grazing will hardly afford the rents of 1793. Beef 5s. to 6s. per stone, 
and Lambs from 8s. to 11s. a head.—2d August. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Durine the months of May and June, Corn crops were greatly 
checked in growth from a want of the necessary supply of rain at 
that season, particularly Barley and Oats, which has rendered these 
crops of little bulk, and will also greatly affect their productiveness. 

The check which Wheats received, and which prevented their at- 
taining the juxuriance they once promised, may be regarded as fa- 
vourable; the more so, as that Grain still promises to exceed an aver- 
age, and is not likely to suffer by lodging in the present soft and wet 
state gf the weather. The great breadth sown of Wheat, will in all 
probability enable us to send much beyond the usual quantity of it to 
market. 

The extent of Barley sown being greatly diminished, and the 


crop light, not much more than half the usual quantity of that Gram 
will be to dispose of. 
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Oats are very short in Straw, and will also be under an average in 
produce ; but the ample supply of moisture we have now got, will 
cause them to fill well, and to give satisfaction in thrashing and meal- 
ing. There isan uncommon number of black ears amongst the Oats 
this season,—in some fields it is supposed one-fourth is injured in 
this way. The fate of the Hay was early decided to be light trom the 
drought ; and in many cases it was prematurely ready for the scythe. 
Those who were attentive to commence cutting in proper time, have 
secured it in excellent condition ; but many allowed it to stand till it 
was too ripe, whereby the quality was materially injured, and the 
weight considerably diminished from the loss of the Rye-grass seed. 
What remains on the field is likely to be seriously damaged, by 
being exposed to the wet, sultry, dull, rotting weather. We 
never had finer weather for working the fields for Turnips; but, 
as might be expected, they made slow progress at their outset, 
from the excessive drought. The soils of this county:being general- 
ly light, it is a simple matter to obtain a good braird on weil mana- 
ged lands, with well prepared dung, and where the seed is deposited 
regularly and sufficiently deep. Nearly the whole have been hoed 
for the first time, and wear a promising aspect, with a full supply of 
moisture and warm weather, which causes them to expand rapidly. 
Peas and Beans are only cultivated with us on a small scale, have 
blossomed early, and may be expected to turn out well, unless the 
present soft weather should cause the Peas to throw out a luxuri- 
ance of Straw, which may be prejudicial to the crop. 

Potatoes show a great luxuriance of leaf, and are likely to be a 
most abundant crop. / 

Pastures suffered extremely on thin soils, but have now revived, 
and aftermath will derive much benefit from the copious rains. Fal- 
lows are well advanced in working ; but it is to be regretted that lime 
is not more extensively applied,—a circumstance readily accounted 
for by the badness of the times. The harvest does not promise to 
be remarkably early. In two weeks hence, we may expect some 
Barley will be ready for cutting, but the generality of the crop has 
the appearance that it will require four weeks to bring it to matu- 
rity: 

Corn-markets throughout the quarter have been much complained 
of, either from consignments to the South remaining unsold, or from 
sales being unsatisfactory. Cattle is thought to be a worse concern 
than Corn. Scareely any demand, and prices. supposed ruinously 
low. ‘The idea in the country is, that good Beasts are not worth 
more than from 4s. to 5s. per stone, sink.; but, until sales are made, 
these ideas are not to be depended upon, and matters may be worse 
than conjectured. 

It is unnecessary to state, that the situation of farmers is (not 
gradually) but rapidly becoming worse, and the alteration in the 
Corn-laws adds to this evil. The prospect in the county is, that 
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unless a very great change for the better takes place speedily in the 
value of produce, or by reductions of rent, that a great extent of 
the lands will fall to be occupied by the proprietors,—a mode which 
seldom redounds to their profit, but which, in place of the imaginary 
value which the present rentals represent, will have the effect of 
enabling them to judge of the true value of lands at the present de- 
pressed rates of produce.—27th July. 
Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue excessive drought of the season has been much felt in this 
county, in which a dry sandy soil predominates. Wheat is the best 
crop; but for want of moisture it tillered but little, and is thin, and 
short-eared, particularly what was sown in the spring. It will bulk 
ill in the stackyards ; but if we have a good harvest, may not come 
far short of an average crop. Barley will not be halfa crop. It has 
not only been much injured by the severe drought, but by a small 
worm which has eaten the ear in the hose, Oats have improved by 
the late rains, but will be a very poor crop, considerably below an 
average. The straw is so short, that it will be very difficult to shear 
it. There will not, we should think, be enough of either Oats or 
Barley for the consumpt of the district. Hay is even a worse crop 
than last year; and there being no old stock of it in the county, 
it will be avery scarce commodity. Of the Turnip crop, little can 
yet be said, but that, in general, it is not far advanced. 

Harvest will commence in about a fortnight or three weeks. 

Here, as in other places, Grain continues depressed, and Cattle 
have paid nothing for the grass, low as the price of them was con- 
sidered in the spring. Government, it seems, can or will do no- 
thing for the country ; and all hopes of relief in that quarter are now 
atanend. Yet, distressing beyond all precedent as the situation 
of farmers is, we have heard less of abatements of rent than on 
some former occasions. But it is now obvious that, with or with- 
out the generosity of landlords, rents must be lowered, and that 
immediately. Farmers have struggled on in the hopes of better 
times, and that the depression would prove only temporary. Many 
have probably struggled too long, and have not only lost their all, 
but will injure their friends,—so disagreeable is the step from real or 
apparent independence to known poverty, even where the circum- 
stances of that poverty reflect no disgrace on the sufferers, and when 
it has arisen from causes over which they had no control. By the 
fall on produce which has taken place, a farm which, eight or nine 
years ago, was let at 500/. a year, is now as high as it would have 
been then at 750/. or 800/. And though no one can say what a day 
or a yeat may bring forth, there surely is no prospect at present of 
any amendment on prices, but rather of a further depression on 
Grain and Lean stock ; for other places have not suffered by the 
drought as this dry county has. With the Marquis of Londonderry, 
we would be disposed to take a bet, that the ports will not open for 
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Wheat this year, next year, nor the year after; although by his 
Lordship’s new Corn-law, they will open sooner than they would 
have done by the old law. The taking off the duty on salt was an 
act of mercy to the suffering peasantry, which is thankfully received. 
The alteration on the Corn-laws is by some thought an improve- 
ment on the old law; by others, as making bad worse ; by most, it 
is regarded with indifference. Had the duties been made payable 
on importation, or on the Grain being put under lock, there could 
have.been but one opinion as to the new system, that it would have 
been preferable to the old.—1st August. 
Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

From the 10th of May till the 10th of July, the weather was un- 
usually dry and warm. About the middle of June, the effects 
of the drought were visible on vegetation, and the high temperature 
forced plants into flower at a period earlier by three weeks than u- 
sual: but from the want of moisture, the growth was not vigorous, 
nor did they reach much beyond half their ordinary length. Hay- 
cutting commenced about the middle of June. The crop was for 
the most part light; and as a month intervened before any rain fell, 
the after-cutting came forward slowly. _Turnips were sown about 
the middle of June; but, in a majority of instances, no braird was 
procured before the 20th of July. On light dry soils, the crops were 
severely hurt by the end of June. Oats came in the ear when the 
plant was about ‘ shoe high.’ Barley gave an unequal braird. Much 
grass-seed did not come up at all. Wheat assumed a yellow ap- 
pearance. Potatoes came forward rather slowly ; and Beans did not 
acquire near the usual length, nor did the upper pods fill. On low 
_ lying retentive soils, appearances were much more favourable ; and 
there Barley was the only crop complained of. Pastures were 
completely browned; and at Midsummer, Cattle were offered at 
prices extremely low. On the 19th of July, a change of weather 
effected a considerable change on the growing crops. The rains that 
fell on that day, and the subsequent days of that month, reached 
the root ; and late sown Barley, late varieties of Oats, Potatoes, 
the aftermath of Clover, and Pastures, improved with astonishing 
rapidity. 

Wheat was too far advanced towards ripening before the rains, te 
receive any benefit ; but this circumstance also prevented that part 
of the crop from receiving much injury by lodging rains. The Tur- 
nips that came up early in June were in part taken off by the fly, 
and what remained made little progress before the rains on the 19th, 
In many instances, a second sowing was found necessary. In the 
Orchards, fruit set uncommonly well; and the late rains have con- 
tributed muc! to the second swelling. The crop of Fruit is consi- 
derably above a common average. 

The working of fallow grounds has been an easy process on oper 
soils ; but clay. lands required the frequent application of the roller. 
A considerable breadth of carly Peas has been already cut dows 
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and some.of the late. varieties are nearly ready.' Some patches of 
Oats and Wheat have.also been cut ; and,. in the southern parts of 
the county, harvest will be general by the. middle,of August. 

If we may judge from the present appearance of the crop, Wheat 
will reach a common average, and the breadth under this grain is 
more than usual. Oats, too, will yield an ordinary return, but defi- 
cient in Straw. Barley will be considerably deficient, and Beans are 
not abundant. Peas seem to have podded better. . Potatoes will 
yield a full return, .Turnips will for the most part be light. Prices 
of Farm-produce have not varied materially since our last. Barley 
is now on the advance. Cattle continue to sell at very low prices. 
Farm-servants have been hired by the year at the same terms as last 
season.— 5S lst July. 

Number of | Number of Quantity Mean tem- 
Fair days. Rainy days, of Rain, perature, 

May 23 8 1.22 52°3. 

June 25 5 -50 61°3 

July 21 10 5.59 59°5 


Total in Inches 7.31 
Quarterly Report for Tweeddale. 

From the 20th of May to the 8th instant, the weather continued 
very dry and warm. Although we had a few partial showers, they. 
had very little effect upon vegetation. Crops of every kind (with the 
exception of wheat) had a very pitiful appearance during that 
time. The heat brought the Oats and Barley into the shot-blade 
about ten days earlier than usual; of course, although we have had 
copious rains since the 8th instant, and although these crops have made 
great progress since, they are but very short in the straw. Oats are 
thick enough in the ground; but they are greatly mildewed, and the 
head is thinly planted with Grain. Barley is greatly deficient, espe- 
cially on thin soils. It is thin on the ground; and in several places 
the ear will not get out of the shot-blade. The Peas crop is not 
bulky, but it is early, and appears to be well filled. The Wheat is 
an excellent crop, and free from rust or mildew, so far as I have 
seen. 

The Turnip seed lay a month in the ground in many cases before 
it'vegetated. A partial braird appeared in some fields, and died away 
owing to the intense drought. Several fields were of course twice 
sown ; and, since the late rains, both sowings have come up, which 
makes the working very expensive. Although there is very gene- 
rally now a superabundance of plants, they are two weeks over late ; 
of coursé the prospect of a good crop is not flattering. 

Hay does not exceed half a crop, and the quality is not good. 

Pastures on thin soils were entirely burned up, but since the late 
rains, they have greatly mended; a late growth, however, stands 
Jittle eating. 

The present low price of Stock has no precedent in my day, and 
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it is still ratherdeclining. There seems to: be no need of Wool; 
few staplers are inquiring after it. Very few parcels are sold; and 
any that are sold are 3s. lower than last year. —31 st July. 


ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

Tue wet winter and cold chilly spring, having been succeeded by 
intense heat and excessive drought, all our crops are. unusually 
light in straw, and will come far short of an average produce ; not- 
withstanding, we expect the Corn to be of good quality. Harvest 
began partially here about a fortnight ago, and became general a- 
bout the 24th instant. Most of the Wheatis cut down, and much of 
it carried to the stackyard. This is the earliest harvest in the re- 
collection of the oldest men here. Our Hay crops were both early 
and abundant, and have been weil saved ; but the aftermath, as well 
as the pastures in general, were much burnt up by the scorching 
heat of the sun ; for, till lately, we have had no rains since the be- 
ginning of May, excerting a few partial thunder showers, which 
were soon dried up. The drought having set in very suddenly, parch- 
ed the soil to such a degree, that many farmers who neglected to 
break up their fallows before the moisture escaped, have only begun 
that operation about ten days ago, when we were favoured by a re- 
gular and moderate fall of rain, which softened the stubborn glebe. 
In cohsequence of this interruption, the fallow process is rather be- 
hind with many. On Turnip soils, the plough and harrow have 
wrought with much effect; but although, in most instances, the 
lands have been well prepared, and a fair plant has been obtained ; 
yet the fly has been so busy as to occasion, in some instances, a se- 
cond sowing, which seldom produces so good a crop as the first. 

The Pastures having been much burnt up, afforded but a scanty bite 
to our pasturing-stock, which, I am sorry to observe, has not prospered 
so well as usual in dry seasons ; but, now that the rains have set in, an 
abundance of Grass, and an improvement of Stock, may be expected. 

Notwithstanding that a deficiency in our crops is expected, it seems 
strange that no advance has yet taken place in the price of grain, 
How farmers have stood out so long, is to me unaccountable ; unless 
from this, that most of them are getting into arrear of rent, and many 
have had considerable abatements made them by their landlords. When 
this distress will terminate, I cannot predict ; but I will venture to 
assert, that the present prices of farm-produce will not remunerate 
the cultivator of the soil, even if rents were wholly wiped off. 

Our Butcher-markets are equally dull with our Corn-markets ; of 
course the grazier is as ill off as the grower of Corn. 

Wheat of middling quality is worth about 32s.; Do. of good quar 
lity about 48s.; Barley about 22s.; Oats about 21s,; Beans 21s. ; 
Peas 23s.—all per quarter of 8 Winchester bushels. 

Butcher meat—Beef 44d.; Mutton 43d.; Pork 45d.; Veal 6d. ; 
Lamb 6d,—all per lib. of 16 oz. 
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At present, all hands are well employed; but. the harvest being 
early, a scarcity of employment for the labouring poor during winter 
is much apprehended.—29th July. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Ar the date of our last Report, the ground was in fine working 
order. A succession of light rains in the first eleven days of the 
month of May, accompanied with a mild atmosphere, were favour- 
able to the progress of vegetation, and the preparation of the soil for 
the reception of the various crops. In the last quarter, we had rain 


. as follows: 


May, 1.58 inches. 
June, 1.12 do. 
July, 4.78 do. 


Total, 7.48 do. 

From the 2d of May to the 26th of June, a period of 55 days, we 
had only 92 parts of an inch of rain; but from the 11th of May to 
the 26th of June, 46 days, we had no more than 4. 0f aninch. As 
the months of May and June were very warm, Grass was unusually 
forward in the early part of the latter month, and most abundant 
crops of artificial Grasses, and rich watered meadows, were cut for 
Hay about the 10th; but as the month advanced, a severe drought 
set in, certainly very advantageous to Hay-making; and, by the 26th, 
vegetation seemed at a stand, and many pastures appeared “quite 
burnt up. We have had rain in twenty days in the month of July, 
which has proved very untoward to Hay-making, as much of it still 
remains unsecured on late cold meadows, &c., and the crop is rather 
light. 

Odie, we believe, to the general state of the atmosphere, from 
the middle of May to the close of June, the turnip-fly nearly de- 
stroyed all the early sown Turnips ; of course, we shall have next to no 
Swedes this year ; and, from the continuance of drought, the Turnip 
season was very precarious. However, common Turnips sown after 
the 26th of June, have in general done well, though the crop is 
somewhat late. 

Wheat promises an abundance of grain, in case the weather should 
clear up, having a very broken appearance at present. Oats too may 
return an average quantity of grain ; but we think Barley may pro- 
bably turn out rather deficient, as the early sown was much affected 
by the drought, and the latter sown came up very irregularly. There 
is a deficiency in Straw. Notwithstanding the late rains, there is 
very little lodged corn. Potatoes have a very fine appearance. We 
have an abundance of fruit,—-Apples, in particular, are beyond any 
thing we remember. 

J. C. Curwen, Esq. has discontinued the Workington Agricultural 
Meeting ; but the Abbey-holm District Meeting will be held on the 
6th instant. 

The last quarter has certainly been highly favourable to the clean- 
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ing of summer-fallows; nor has the opportunity been suffered to go 
by unheeded by most farmers. Servants’ wages were somewhat low- 
er than last year at Whitsuntide, though the demand was brisk. It 
is very probable that many farmers endeavour to make up, by increas- 
ed produce, what is lost by low prices. 

Perhaps the distressed state of Ireland may be intimately connected 
with the sale of British agricultural produce. We view the subject 
thus. Ireland contains an immense number of small farmers; in- 
deed, they are nearly to that country what farm-labourer? are to 
England. From the low price of every thing these small farmers 
have to dispose of, and in order to pay their way and retain their 
farms, they sell until they have nothing to support themselves. Thus, 
hard necessity forces upon them greater industry and economy, and, 
as a consequence, labour falls in price, and causes a more intense de- 
gree of cultivation ; first, upon the small farms, to which the farmer 
is bound to turn himself as the main source of employment ; and, se- 
condly, upon all the larger ones, where the farmer can either find money 
or credit to pay labourers with. For, notwithstanding the low price 
of farm produce, labour, still lower priced in proportion, offers a re+ 
ward to production, and tends to augment the annual returns of the 
earth. By such means production is stimulated, and Corn, Butter, 
and Animal Food, nay, even Potatoes themselves, are exported from a 
famished country to England, where low priced labour, want of 
money, and seasons tolerably genial, have already cteated a superabun- 
dance of the produce of land. In short, production is promoted, and 
consumption retarded, and food sent out of the country at the very 
moment when it is visited by famine. 

We think this train of events commenced in 1820, when the re 
generation of the currency was first decisively acted upon, and that 
it has annually been gaining ground ever since, by silent, slow, and 
sure gradations. However wonderful the thing might appear, we 
should not feel greatly astonished if Corn, the produce of Ireland, 
should in time be exported to the Continent of Europe. Two good 
crops might possibly realize this seeming vision. For, be it remem- 
bered, the same process is going on in Great Britain—credit declines 
—more bank paper is gradually withdrawn, and down come the 
prices of man’s labour and man’s subsistence, while Ireland must 
every year send abroad more produce, and have less demand for it 
at home. , 

Our present prices are as follows :—Wheat 5s. 8d.; Barley 2s. 11d.; 
and Oats 2s. 3d. per Winchester bushel. Beef 17s. per stone of 
14 lib. for one quarter, sinking offal.; Veal and Mutton not more 
than Is. 1d. per lib. for one quarter, sinking offal. When we con- 
sider the insidious and deep-laid causes which have produced these 
very low prices, and which may possibly be the prelude to still lower, 
why do the Legislature hesitate to investigate the subject > 
Aug. 1st, 
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Letter from Liverpool, 31st July. 

Ever since the 2d May, when we had last this. pleasure, our Corn- 
market has been very stationary, without almost a single fluctuation. 
In the early part of the season, our supplies from Ireland, especially 
of Wheat, were very considerable ; but for some months they have 
deen gradually falling off, but still equal to any demand we have for 
them, that being all along very limited. Those large accumulated 
stocks, together with a considerable quantity of the growth of 1820, 
and foreign in bond, make the aggregate stock of Wheat here very 
great indeed. It is not possible to say, with any degree of accuracy, 
how great it is, as few are disposed to say how much they hold, par- 
ticularly when there is the prospect of a heavy loss, as is the case at 
present. A few hundred quarters of the latter (foreign) have lately 
been exported to South America, where the demand is said to be 
considerable, owing to the failure of last year’s crop; but being so 
near the United States, few seem disposed to risk exporting any 
quantity worth notice. 

The new Corn Bill appears to almost every one a dead letter, but 
certainly more favourable to the holders of foreign corn than the 
agriculturists of this country. But really, in our opinion,- they de- 
serve it; because the only clause in the bill which could have bene- 
fited them, they strenuously opposed. That alluded to was the 
grinding clause ; and for what purpose their opposition was so much 
directed against it, we cannot weli conjecture. We are aware the 
ostensible cause was smuggling; but, had it been put under the Ex- 
cise regulations, nothing of the kind could possibly have taken place; 
besides, a bond, with a penalty of 5l. per quarter, was to have been 
given, that 448 lib. of fine flour was to be returned into the bonded 
warehouse for every quarter of wheat taken out—being at least 48 
to 50 lib. more than the quarter of wheat would have produced ; 
and, consequently, a proportion of British corn became necessary to 
make up this additional quantity. Some members of the House 
seemed to be of opinion, that flour made from British corn would be 
substituted for the foreign, and the flour of the foreign sold for home 
consumption ; but, even admitting this to be practicable (but which 
we cannot admit with such a penalty attached to such a risk) could 
anyone gain by such policy? We.think not. The foreign flour 
would, without doubt, have sold at a higher price; but the flour 
substituted in its place made from British wheat could never be sold 
for exportation, at least from that kind of wheat it must from neces- 
sity be made from ; for, long before it could possibly reach its destina- 
tion, it would become quite sour, and otherwise quite useless—not even 
worth the freight. American flour, or flour made from wheats either 
trom the continents of Europe or America, are the only kinds suit- 
able for exportation ; nine times in ten all other kinds would be quite 
useless on arrival. Where, then, would the policy be in substituting 
flour made from British wheat instead of flour made from foreign 
wheat? No man in his senses would be guilty of such an act, if he 
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could even do it with impunity. We all know the quantity of foreign 
wheat in Great Britain is very great, and hangs like a millstone 
round the necks of the agriculturists ; and to get rid of it, in any 
shape, would be a great relief. Had the grinding clause been ad- 
mitted into the bill, the foreign wheat would gradually have disap- 
peared, and the agriculturists would have ultimately found its good 
effects, as would also the holders, and even the millers who make it 
into flour, as good sweet flour for exportation is in considerable de- 
mand, having.now scarcely any fit for the purpose in the market, all 
being either musty or sour. 

The weather, in this neighbourhood, has been showery, and rather 
unfavourable for the harvest, which, in many places, is already be- 
gun, and towards the south is quite general. It will not, however, 
be very general in Lancashire or Cheshire for nearly a week. From 
any information we have had, we are led to. believe the crops are 
generally abundant ; but it is yet too early to form any thing like 
a correct opinion. Some complaints are made that many of the 
wheats are much lodged ; but we have always similar complaints at 
this season, and opinions on this head often very contradictory. 
Much, however, very much indeed, now depends on the weather. 

We have had a fair demand of late for fine white sound Wheats, at 
rather improving prices, this description being comparatively scarce ; 
but the brown Irish Wheats are most difficult to sell. Barley is 
quite nominal in price; Beans and Oats had both some little im- 
provement before the present showery weather set in; but since, 
they have been on the. deciine. A few hundred loads of Oatmeal 
have been taken out of the market to feed the starving Irish; but 
that demand has subsided, as it would appear it is money, and not 
food, they want from this country, having plenty of the latter at 
home. Fine sound Flour meets with a good demand; but the infe- 
rior, made from Irish Wheats, is very unsaleable. 


Imporrations of Grain, Frour, Sc. into the Port of Livervoot, from 
the 30th April 1822, till the 29th July 1822, inclusive. 


‘ 


i } j ; 
Descrip-| Qrs. | QRs. QRS. ars. | ORS. | QRS. | QRS. 
Date tion. | Wheat. Barley.) Oats. | Malt. ;Beans.| Peas |Rye.| 


Coastwise! 1,969} 806 895 | 2 
Irish - 8 


his22 


758| 1,777 
May 


42 
} 121| 29,717] — 
Foreign — — —_— 
Coastwise' 2,416 1,798; 1,105 
une Sh = | 11,23 257 | 807} ~9,591 
Foreign - 
Coastwise| 2,214) 119 925] 2,395} 2 47 
i - | 4,891] 370 376 357 
Foreign 1,412; — —_ 


9 


| srotat « 42,594 | 4,021' 50,989 | 9,890! 5,547 1,008 | 157 2,522116,125! 1,659 
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Current Prices of Grain, Sc. at the Liverpool-Corn Eachange, on Tuesday 
the 30th July 1822. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. Do. do. Scotch and Welsh, 3s. Od. - 3s. 2d. 
Fine sweet English, Scots,? 2. og . 8s, 9d. Do. do. Irish for grinding, 5s, Od. - 3s. 1d. 
and North Welsh, ee * Do. do. new do. - 2s. 9d. - 2s, 11d. 
New English, 1821 - 5s. 6d.- 8s, 3d. Do. For. in bond, nominal, 2s. 6d. _ 
Prussian, Pomeranian, Indian Corn, per Win- Bs. Gd. = 4s. Od. 
Hamburgh, Antwerp, $8s.6d.> Littleor chester bushel, me 
&e. ) none,ex- Do. do. in bond, nominal, 2s, 6d. - 3s. Od, 
Russian, & inferior Foreign, 6s.9d. ( cept in Peas, per quarter. 
Canada, ° - 8s.0d. } bond, White boiling, - - 34s, - 40s. 
Ditto, in bond, - 5s. Od. - Gray, | - - - 24s. - 28s. 
Fine sweet old Irish, -.°7s. 3d. - 7s. 6d. Foreign, in bond, nominal, 0s, — 
Superior qualities, do. - 7s. Gd. - 7s. 9d. Rape-seed, per last, Irish, - 22, - 25}. 
Middling and inferior, do. 6s. 6d. - 7s. Od. Beans, per quarter. 
New Irish, 1821, good fair 5s. 2d. - 5s. 9d. Fine English, - ~ 29s, - 52s, 
quality, - Scotch, Irish, Datch, &e. - 26s. - 30s. 
Do. do. fine, 5s. 10d. - 6s. 3d. In bond, nominal, - - 20s, = 22s, 
Do. do. superior, 6s.4d. - 6s. 9d, Malt, per 9 gallons. 
Do. middling and inferior, 4s. 5d. + 5s. Od. Fine Norfolk and Suffolk, - 7s. -7s. 6d. 
Do. Scotch and Manx, - 6s. 6d. - 8s. 0d. Middling and inferior qualities, 5s. - 6s. 6d. 
Foreign, superior qualities? 4. 94 _ 5. od Flour. . 
in bond, nominal, * English, fine seconds, p. 280 lib. 39s. 
Russian inferior, do,do. 3s. 4d. - 4s.0d. Irish, do, do. p.240 50s, 
Rye per qr. nae Foreign, 28s, Od. + 50s.0d, Do. new per do. 27s. 
Oats, per 45 lib. American do. sour, p. 196 lib. 32s. 
Fine sweet old English, Si Ditto, superfine new, in bond, 
Scotch, and Welsh po-> 3s. Od. - 3s. 2d. Ditto, old do - 
tato, Sour do. do. 
Figte sweet old Irish do. 2s. 9d. - 3s. Od. Canada, de. do - 
Do. new, 1821, - 2s. 6d. - 2s. 8d. Oatmeal, per 240 libs. 
Tralee and superior qualities, 2s. 8d. - 2s. 9d. English, « ° ° 26s. 
Foreign, in bond, - = 18. 3d.- 2s.0d. Scotch, - - © 26s. 
Barley, per 60 libs. Irish, = - - 2s, 
Fine sweet Eng. malting, 3s, 2d. - 3s. 4d. 
Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue season has been principally distinguished by drought; which, 
with little intermission, prevailed through the latter part of May, 
and nearly the whole of June, to the general injury of the Barley 
and other spring crops, though certainly to the benefit of the Wheats, 
except perhaps on very light scalding gravels. Wheat, it has often 
been said, (and this year bears out the assertion), loves a dry sume 
mer. Never perhaps were they more generally of superior quality ; 
an if we do but get them up well, we augur a most plentiful year. 
It ought to be observed, however, that in consequence of the wheat 
ripening so suddenly as it has done, (both straw and corn having turn- 
ed all at once in the last week), there are thousands of acre., ow 
standing, which on to have been cut, and which will very soon 
take injury, both from rain and from high winds shelling out the 
grain. Very seldom is harvest begun too soon: certainly it might 

ve been begun sooner this year, early as it undoubtedly is. 

Barley and every other spring grain has been considerably injured 
by the dry weather. In many places where most exposed to scorch- 
ing, the root has thrown out new stems since the rains; so that it is 
no uncommon thing to see one part of a field ripening unto the har- 
vest, and another as green as in the month of May. Turnips are a 


fickle crop—great havock committed by the fly. Hay was never 


436. 
35s. 
50s- 
53s. 
53s. 
Sis. 
15s. 
28s. 
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known to be generally so well got up, though the quantity on the 
uplands was considerably shorteued by the drought. Great plenty 
of fruit of all kinds. Our Corn-markets are duller than ever; no- 
thing but drop, drop, from one market-day to another. Never sure- 
ly was any thing like this state of things. There is only one com- 
fort, it is so bad that continue it cannot. The state of our farmers 
‘‘ beggars all description.” God grant it may mend before ’tis too 
late !—29th July. 
Quarterly Report from Yorkshire. 

Tue three last months have displayed each a very distinct and 
different character. May was on the whole mild and genial, though 
rather dry, and vegetation very forward and flourishing. In June 
we had little or no rain—the weather very hot—the thermometer in 
the shade often standing from 75 to 78, with generally a bright burn- 
ing sun; so that before the end of the month the sandy soils, parti- 
cularly in the south and south-west parts of the county, suffered se- 
verely from the burning drought. Barley and Oats on these soils, 
besides being generally very short and thin on the ground, were turn- 
ing yellow, and dying for want of moisture ; whilst, on the seed-pas- 
tures, there was literally not a vestige of any thing green to be found. 
The wheat crops, particularly on the two extreme sorts of soil—the 
heavy clays and the sands—generally exhibited a mean appear- 
ance, being thin on the ground, with the intervals /u//y occupied by 
weeds. 

About the end of June we had a few partial thunder showers ; and 
by the beginning of July, the weather might be termed showery— 
which character rather inereased for the first fortnight. The 15th 
(St Swithin’s) was a fine day, without rain; but from that day to the 
26th, the rain was almost incessant, with frequent thunder. The 
26th and 27th were two of the finest days we have had during the 
month. But on the 28th, we had again heavy thunder showers ; and 
now, on the 29th, the rain “is coming in torrents from the north, 
In short, it is now tt wettest season we have had for several years ; 
notwithstanding which, the Corn-markets have not risen during the 
month more than from 5s. to 8s. per quarter. On the contrary, the 
Wakefield market, on the 26th, fell from 2s. to 5s. per quarter. This 
ean only be accounted for, by supposing the weather must be worse 
—and much worse—here than in other parts of the kingdom. In- 
deed, if the wheat had been a little forwarder here, it could not 
have failed to have nearly all vegetated; for the weather has been 
such, that, for ten days together, it has seldom been dry for am 
hour. Before the 26th, we had heard that some forward Talavera 
Wheat in this neighbourhood was rapidly vegetating ; but two dry days 
would be a salutary check upon it. A few patches of Poland Oats 
are nearly ripe. The harvest may be expected to become general a- 
bout the 8th of August. Peas and Beans in Holderness, though not 
bulky crops, are likely to be productive ones—though Beans in o- 
ther parts of the eounty are said to be very deficient. 

But few Turnips were to be seen out of the ground until after mid- 
summer. The early-sown were mostly destroyed by the fly and the 
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drought—Swedes of course included. ‘The jand was in fine condi- 
tion for the later sown ones, which vegetated rapidly ; : but are now 
suffering from too much wet. 

The “Hay, in the earlier parts of the county, was generally se- 
cured without rain ; but in the eastern parts, very little meadow hay 
has yet been stacked. ‘That which has been got into cock, may be 
part of it saved, if the weather improve ;-but a great deal which’ 
has been cut ten days or a fortnight, still. remains in the swath, or 
has been spread out to receive the benefit of the weather ; and is now 
much more fit for litter than fodder. 

Rape-seed, of which a great quantity is grown in this district; 
would have been a productive crop, could it have -been’ secured be- 
fore the rain; but the heavy rains have thrashed a great deal out in 
the field ; besides which, thé remainder is mach injuréd by growing 
in the pod. A good deal was secured, though not without much 
waste and injury on’ the 26th and 27th.’ What still rémains out must 
be rapidly going to destruction—prices from +202. to 23/. per last. 
Our Long Wool is lower than it has been for’ several years, although 
the manufacturers were never in fuller «employ, nor their labourers 
making better wages. It has been seing’ from 22s. to 26s. per tod 
of gt lib: On the whole, the farmer |here*has a more dismal pro= 
spect than he has ever had beforé. “Fhe last year-or'twovhe has ix 
sdmémeastire been buoyed up by.abundant- crops, and-he’has at 
least.had the hope that he would be able to hold out until something’ 
was doné to felieve him; “but lis’ hopes (in Legislative: relief’ at 
Jeast) must now be blighted by neglect and disappointment. If hg 
look to a liberal landlord for relief (and all have not that to look to), 
and receive 4 redtiction of rent to the amount of 20°0r' 30 or even 560 

er’cent., wi mH that enable him to sell his produce at a reduction of 
Fens one-half to'two-thifds in price, whén, »whatever be his economy 
and pinching, he cannot reduce his necessary expenditiire one-fourth 7 
If -he' Took to his coming ‘crops, he has this season no hope of an 
abundant produce -to compensate for a défidiewt price ; indeed here 
his prospect is truly deplorable. The best ¢rops have:peen beat flat 
to the ground, while the lighter ones are broken down an@ strewed in 
every direction by heavy drenching rains; so ‘that hete he has nothing 
to look for. but an expensive, tedious, and difficult harvest. What is 
likely to be the consequence of this state of things, would not be 
unworthy of the consideration of a great statesman}’ but’ we must 
suppose that our great statesmen are too much oceupied by more 
fmportait affairs, to ‘bend the full powers of their capacidus Lm 
to such a subject.—29/h July. 


No. XCII. will be published on the second Monday of November, 
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